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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The publication of a special issue of the REVIEW devoted ex- 
clusively to the sociology of religion hardly needs special justi- 
fication for American Catholic sociologists. The subject is one 
which has been a major scientific and apostolic concern to mem- 
bers of the American Catholic Sociological Society for some 
time. For an even longer period of time Catholic sociologists in 
other parts of the world, particularly in certain European coun- 
tries, have likewise manifested a serious interest in the scientific 
and practical possibilities of empirical sociology for the study of 
socio-religious phenomena. The pages of this issue bear elo- 
quent testimony to the zealous activity and notable achievements 
in this field in widely separated parts of the world. That the 
experimental approach to religious phenomena should have had 
so much success is indeed remarkable in view of the many rather 
basic difficulties involved. 

Certain questions necessarily arise for the sociologist apropos 
scientific theories and procedures in the sociology of religion. Is 
it possible, for example, to determine precisely the scope and 
potential of empirical science in the study of religious institu- 
tions and processes? Why is it that the contributions of the 
sociology of religion to valid scientific knowledge are in no way 
commensurate with its accomplishments of a practical, pastoral 
order? What are the basic methodological weaknesses of the 
standard approaches to socio-religious problems, weaknesses 
which must be corrected if further progress is to be made in 
the development of the science? These and other critical ques- 
tions are given at least partial answers in the pages that follow. 
It is reasonable to hope, however, that more definitive, more 
satisfactory answers to the theoretical and technical problems 
posed by the sociology of religion will be forthcoming as a result 
of the stimulus provided by these thoughtful essays. 

This special issue of the REVIEW is presented to its readers 
with many misgivings. In one sense it is an exceedingly am- 
bitious undertaking, with the inevitable result that its execution 
falls far short of the original plan. In another sense its scope is 
teo modest, too restricted, to be completedly satisfactory to any- 
one, especially to the professional sociologist. As conceived orig- 
inally, its basic plan was quite simple: to provide American Cath- 
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olic sociologists with a series of topical treatises dealing with the 
sociology of religion in all major “sociology areas” of the western 
world. This promised to be a highly stimulating and, at the 
same time, a very rewarding approach. Many major themes 
could be developed in this way against diversified geographic and 
cultural backgrounds without serious danger of over-lap or dupli- 
cation. Less important trends and developments would be ade- 
quately provided for through a carefully annotated bibliography 
for each country or region. 


That this elaborate plan has not completely succeeded was 
not entirely unexpected. For several major areas, notably Italy, 
Spain, and eastern European countries, qualified scholars could 
not be found who were at once competent and willing to con- 
tribute articles to this sociology of religion symposium. There 
is no justification for concluding, however, that there have been 
no noteworthy contributions in the countries omitted; that the 
opposite is true may be seen from incidental references through- 
out this volume. 


The original plan also failed in that some contributors pre- 
ferred to develop their subjects as comprehensive surveys or 
general reviews of developments in the sociology of religion for 
their respective regions, rather than attempt an analytical, topi- 
cal approach. Admittedly, the survey type of treatment is not 
entirely satisfactory, particularly since this was done, quite ade- 
quately on the whole, in a rather recent issue of Lumen Vitae 
(January—June 1951). Yet it has much to recommend it in that 
it brings the reader up-to-date and also publicizes developments 
in the sociology of religion for a public that might otherwise 
remain unaware of them. The advantages of the approach under 
discussion may very well outweigh its shortcomings for Ameri- 
can Catholic sociologists. 


A very special word of recognition and gratitude is due to 
each of the scholarly contributors to this issue. Some of them 
are familiar names to readers of the REVIEW. Dr. Thomas F. 
O’Dea, a Harvard graduate, is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. John D. Dono- 
van, also a Harvard Ph.D., and professionally interested for some 
time in the sociology of religion, is currently engaged in teaching 
sociology at Boston College. Dr. Eva J. Ross, a Yale Ph.D., and 
Profesosr of Sociology at Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
wrote this article ‘on the scene” as it were while in Europe on a 
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sabbatical from her teaching duties. Dr. G. H. L. Zeegers, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Nijmegen, is interna- 
tionally known as the founder and director of the Catholic Social 
Research Institute in the Netherlands. Dr. Leopold Rosenmayr, 
formerly professionally connected with Fordham University, is 
now associated with the University of Vienna and particularly 
well qualified to discuss the sociology of religion in Germany and 
Austria. Mr. Richard Marco Blow, a Ph.D. student at the Cath- 
olic University of America, has done considerable original re- 
search on sociology in Latin America. 

To Dr. John D. Donovan a special word of gratitude is due 
for his capable assistance in planning this special issue; also to 
Fr. Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Ph.D., of Fordham University, for 
his cooperation in the same capacity in addition to his assistance 
on the editorial work. Needless to say, neither the editor nor 
the American Catholic Sociological Society can assume responsi- 
bility for the opinions or conclusions of contributors to this 
symposium. 


THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R., PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
The Catholic University of America 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


In sociology, the conception of man held by the investigator 
will determine in large measure the direction of research. Soci- 
ology itself was the product of two main currents of thought. 
The first was the growing ability to see social relations as objec- 
tive structures and social movements as objective trends: in 
short, to see the uniformities of social processes as an objective 
of investigation. The second was the positivism of the nine- 
teenth century, which elevated the methodological rules of the 
natural sciences, then currently accepted, into an anti-metaphys- 
ical metaphysic. From the first current much was gained. It 
is from the efforts of men like Machiavelli, Sir William Petty, 
and Montesquieu that economics and sociology were born. More- 
over, the second current was not without value, for despite the 
narrowness of positivism, it has contributed a certain mental 
ascetic to distinguishing the level of empirical investigation 
from that of philosophical inquiry, a certain tough-mindedness 
in facing facts, and has militated against a misplaced teleology. 
Yet all these gains are equivocal, for they were purchased at a 
heavy price. The human person, neither a mere object of obser- 
vation, nor a conceptual or statistical abstraction, but a con- 
scious agent capable of interiority and freedom — an open con- 
centrate of existence — was somehow lost from sight.! So 
important was this loss that we now stand in danger of finding 
the great gains of social science speculatively impoverished and 
practically limited unless it is rectified.2 This loss of a worthy 
and adequate conception of the person stands in the background 
of our present fractionization of research areas and in the way 
of their achieving even a moderately satisfactory synthesis. 
One wonders if a conception of man as other than person is any 
longer capable of guiding genuinely fruitful research or of 
integrating the results of past research. 

These two currents met in Auguste Comte, the father of 


both sociology and nineteenth century positivism. The influence 


1“The first sociologists, particularly Auguste Comte and Saint-Simon, 
constructed a philosophy which declared that Society was to be real and 
the Individual hypostatized.” Albert Salomon, “Sociology and the Total 
State,” Cross Currents, Vol. II, No. 4, Summer, 1952, p. 42. 


2 E.g. See Ernst Cassirer, “The Crisis in Man’s Knowledge of Himself” 
in his An Essay on Man, New Haven, 1944, Chap. 1. 
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of this unbalanced genius and of others whose views were simi- 
lar, especially Herbert Spencer, was considerable in early 
American sociology.* One hears little of either Comte or 
Spencer in contemporary sociology. Yet in a very fundamental 
sense sociology has not gone beyond the conception of man im- 
plied in Comte’s Law of Three Phases. This situation prevails 
despite valiant attempts to transcend the biases of the founding 
generations. 

In order to present the implications of this situation for the 
sociology of religion as concisely as possible, it is, perhaps, best 
to concentrate on the work of one man. I have chosen Talcott 
Parsons‘ because despite his differences in background and in 
conceptualization from many American sociologists, despite the 
peculiar Parsonian fascination with abstraction, deplored by 
some, his work in the sociology of religion (theoretical rather 
than empirical) is typical of the basic premises accepted by non- 
Catholics in the field in this country. The exceptions are mainly 
men with theological connections.’ Parsons, moreover, has the 


8 Albion W. Small in his Origins of Sociology (Chicago, 1924) stated: 
“We must specify that Lester F. Ward, whose influence was for a long 
time the most evident factor of American sociology, avowedly represented 
the Comtean succession while Sumner and Giddings developed more im- 
mediately, though not exclusively, the initiatives of Herbert Spencer” 
(p. 239). There were also important German roots of American sociology. 
See ibid,, pp. 326ff. For an important critical study of the role of the 
“Comtean” mentality in early American sociology, see William T. O’Con- 
nor, Naturalism and the Pioneers of American Sociology, Washington, 
D. C., 1942. For an interesting discussion by an Anglican theologian who 
is also a sociologist, see Julian Victor Langmead Casserley, Morals and 
Man in the Social Sciences, London, New York, Toronto, 1951, especially 
Chap. 7, “The Origins and Axioms of Modern Sociology.” 

4 Talcott Parsons, Chairman of the Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University, is well known in American sociology, and the influence 
of his work is growing. His main concerns are theoretical rather than 
empirical, and he has recently finished an ambitious effort to present a 
closed conceptual system for the guidance of sociological research and the 
synthesis of its findings (The Social System, Glencoe, IIl., 1951). He has 
been criticized, notably by Dr. Ellsworth Faris (American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 18, No. 1, February, 1953, pp. 103-106) for an apparent un- 
familiarity with the background of American sociology. His own back- 
ground and training, to be sure, lie elsewhere. Yet in a profound sense, 
his work may be considered representative of the general American ap- 
proach to the sociology of religion. His explicitness, which derives from 
his self-conscious attempts at theory-building, has made it possible for him 
to state openly what others have tacitly assumed. Some see his theorizing 
as an escape into a conceptual empyrean, but that is not our concern here. 

5 Their work is very important, e.g. Liston Pope, Millhands and 
Preachers: A Study of Gastonia, New Haven, 1942; H. Richard Niebuhr, 
The Social Sources of Denominationalism, New York, 1929; and Joachim 
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good taste to avoid some of the more extreme fallacies. 

Parsons constructs his sociology of religion on the basis of 
the work of four men: Pareto, Malinowski, Durkheim and 
Weber. None of these is an American, yet all of them have had 
a great influence on American social science. Parsons starts 
with what he calls the “rationalistic variation of positivism,” ’ 
“the tendency to treat the actor as if he were a rational scientific 
investigator acting ‘reasonably’ in the light of the knowledge 
available to him.” * From this point of view religion is a matter 
of superstition and ignorance, a survival of a more primitive 
past. Parsons is fully aware of the painful inadequacy of this 
view and has drawn extensively on his European predecessors 
to broaden it. 


Starting with an actor in a situation in which he must act, 
Parsons accepts Pareto’s distinction between the “rational” 
and the “non-rational.” ° The former refers to positive knowl- 
edge, whether or not it is in a scientifically formulated state. 
The latter is divided by Pareto and Parsons into two categories. 


Wach, Sociology of Religion, Chicago, 1944. When I speak of the sociology 
of religion in this article I refer, unless explicitly stated otherwise, to the 
work in this field by academic sociologists. I am aware that, in the words 
of Dr. Wach, “Contributions to the sociology of religion from the side of 
sociologists are not so weighty as might be expected,” (op. cit., p. 8, n. 33) 
and I hope the present analysis will cast some light on that situation. The 
best work by historians and theologians will be found in the bibliography. 

6 For example, we find this statement in Dr. Kinsey’s report. “The 
mores, whether they concern food, clothing, sex, or religious rituals, 
originate neither in accumulated experience nor in scientific examinations 
of objectively gathered data. The sociologist and anthropologist find the 
origin of such customs in ignorance and superstition, and in the attempt 
of each group to set itself apart from its neighbors.” This is extreme, 
but is it extreme in content or only in crudity of expression? 

7™See Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, Glencoe, IIl., 
1949, Chaps. II and III. Hereafter referred to as The Structure. 


8“The Sociology of Religion,” in Essays in Sociological Theory: Pure 
and Applied, Glencoe, IIll., 1949, p. 54. Hereafter referred to as Essays. 

° Vilfredo Pareto, Traité de sociologie générale, translated into Eng- 
lish under the title, The Mind and Society, by A. Livingston and A. Bon- 
giorno, 4 vols., New York, 1935. See also A. Bongiorno, “A Study of Pare- 
to’s Treatise on General Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
36, 1930-31, pp. 349-870; George C. Homans and Charles C. Curtis, An 
Introduction to Pareto: His Sociology, New York, 1934; P. A. Sorokin, 
Contemporary Sociological Theories, New York, 1928, Chap. I, pp. 37-62; 
Talcott Parsons, “Pareto’s Central Analytical Scheme,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy, Vol. 1, 1935-36, pp. 244-262; The Structure, Chaps. V-VII Ells- 
worth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, New York, 1937, Chap. XVI; and 
L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpreta- 
tion, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1935. 
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The first category of the non-rational is ignorance and error — 
logical or empirical error. “Failure to conform with logico- 
empirical standards was not, however, confined to this mode of 
deviance, but included another, ‘the theories which surpass ex- 
perience.’” '° Parsons has argued cogently that Pareto has “left 
the question of the more ultimate nature of non-cognitive factors 
open,” "? as it seems safe to say does Parsons himself.'* Pareto’s 
notion of equilibrium influenced the functional aspects of later 
Parsonian theory. Together with Pareto, Parsons repudiates 
“the hypothesis that they [the sentiments and the theories that 
surpass experienceJare biologically inherited drives alone.” ™ 
Thus a new element is contributed to the positivist conception 
of action which is not reducible to the others or explained in 
terms of error. 

Malinowski’s basic position coincides in major particulars 
with that of Pareto outlined above, as does his contribution to 
Parsons’ approach. In his study of gardening, canoe-building 
and fishing in the Trobriand Islands, he distinguished a sphere 
of action characterized by uncertainty and in which the pre- 
vailing level of technique was inadequate. The area of uncer- 
tainty was precisely where magical rites were found, and Malin- 
owski defined magic as the manipulation of non-empirical means 
for empirical ends.’* Magic is seen as a device to allay emotional 
stress involved in the experience of uncertainty — an experience 
encountered when empirical techniques won’t work. It answers 
a psychological need and by preserving morale serves a per- 
sonal and social function. Parsons accepts this view and feels 
that it clearly refutes both the view of Lévy-Bruhl’ that 
“primitive man confuses the realm of the supernatural and the 
sacred with the utilitarian and the rational, [possibly an over- 
simplification of the significance of Lévy-Bruhl’s work] and also 

10 Hssays, p. 55. 

11 Bssays, p. 56. 

12 See The Structure, pp. 200ff. and 241 ff. 

13 Bssays, p. 56. 

14Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, and Religion and Other 
Essays, Glencoe, Ill., 1948, Foundations of Faith and Morals, London, 1936, 
Coral Gardens and Their Magic, London, 1935. For A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s criticism see his Taboo, Frazer Lecture, 1939. Also see Homans’ 
discussion on the controversy in George C. Homans, The Human Group, 
New York, 1950, Chap. 12. Also see George C. Homans, “Anxiety and 
Ritual,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XLIII, 1941, pp. 164-172. 

157, Lévy-Bruhl, How Natives Think, London and New York, 1926, 


Primitive Mentality, New York, 1923, The “Soul” of the Primitive, New 
York, 1928. 
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the view which has been classically put forward by Frazer '* 
that magic was essentially primitive science, serving the same 
fundamental functions.” 17 Uncertainty is not confined to mat- 
ters of technical inadequacy, however. The relationship between 
personal interest and emotional stress is important in death, 
where no empirical goal is sought. Both Malinowski and Par- 
sons make much of death in this respect. Here the rites are 
religious and religion is defined as the manipulation of non- 
empirical means for non-empirical ends.'* 

The views of both Pareto and Malinowski deserve note for 
they contain implications never brought to conscious and explicit 
fruition in the academic sociology of religion. By his theory of 
the “residues,” Pareto in effect affirmed that man does not live 
by manipulation and self-interested control alone, but by senti- 
ments rooted deeply in the human heart. Behind the concretely 
derived statements of these may be found the irreducible “resi- 
dues,” inescapably inherent in the structure of man and his 
condition. Indeed we have here an approach to what in another 
idiom is called natural law — a negative approach somewhat 
analagous to the approach and attitude of negative theology. 
Malinowski, on the other hand, says nothing to contradict this 
insight. On the contrary, his repeated emphasis upon the ele- 
ment of reverence in primitive religion, his stress upon the 
meaning of the religious act to the individual as well as upon 
its social function, his several declarations that the religious 
act is its own end, his lively sense of a premonition of Provi- 
dence in savage faith, his brilliant statement that “the roots of 
sacrificial offering are to be found in the psychology of the 
gift,” and his recognition that the ontological significance of 
these empirically found facts of sociological investigation trans- 
cends the task of sociology, all point to a sociology aware of 
the deeper springs of human action and the deeper roots of 
human religiosity. 

There is no doubt that it was this very metaphysical depth 
that attracted Parsons to the works of these authors. While 


16 James G. Frazer, “The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings,” Vol. 
I, The Golden Bough, 3rd edition, New York, 1935, pp. 220ff. 

17 Hssays. pp. 57-58. 

18s Compare William G. Sumner in The Science of Society, Sumner and 
Keller, Vol. 2, New Haven, 1927, p. 1466, where religion is seen as a 
development to handle the “aleatory element.” It is “the sole means of 
adjustment to the dark mystery which in all ages surrounds the slight 
circle of human knowledge.” 


2 
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The Structure of Social Action both formulates and attacks a 
problem in a different intellectual idiom from that which most 
Christian sociologists would choose, it shows a great sensitive- 
ness to the deeper aspects of the problem and nowhere more 
than in the section on Pareto, unquestionably the best criticism 
in the English language. Yet this promise is not genuinely real- 
ized in the Parsonian formulation of elements of the sociology 
of religion. For despite the strong desire — always evident in 
the works of Parsons’ early and middle period — to escape the 
limitations of positivism and behaviorism, these latter-day mani- 
festations of the Comtean mentality are not transcended. Those 
elements of human action which find no place in positivistic and 
behavioristic schemata, remain ever residual in his approach. 
The positivistic starting place remains the center of the circle 
and other elements, despite the author’s undoubted recognition 
that they are important, remain upon or near the periphery. 
Moreover, some of Parsons’ students and many of his imitators 
remain unaware of his struggle to transcend these limitations 
without violating his commitment to rationality as he conceives 
it. Indeed earlier metaphysical anxieties appear to impinge with 
less evidence upon his later work. 


By the introduction of these elements from Pareto and 
Malinowski, however, the positivistic conception of human 
action has been seriously altered, although its basic notion of 
the “actor-situation” or subject-object relation remains. Par- 
sons is aware of the central importance of worship and ethics, 
although his work shows a far livelier sense of the latter than 
of the former. At this point he introduces Durkheim’s distinc- 
tion between the sacred and profane.'® He sees “one funda- 
mental feature of the sacred to be its radical dissociation from 
any utilitarian context,” *° and its evocation of a “certain spe- 
cific attitude of respect, which Durkheim identified with the 
appropriate attitude toward moral obligation and authority.” ™ 


19See Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, 
J. W. Swain tr., London, 1915. Also see Parsons‘ discussion of Durkheim 
in The Structure, Chaps. VIII-XII, and the criticism of Durkheim by 
C.C.J. Webb in his Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, London, 
1916. For other criticisms see H. R. Lowie, Primitive Religion, New York, 
1924, Chap. VII, and Georges Gurvitch, La Vocation Actuelle de la Soci- 
ologie, Paris, 1950, Chap. VIII. For a Catholic criticism of Durkheim, see 
Simon Deploige, The Conflict Between Ethics and Sociology, C. C. Miltner, 
tr., St. Louis, 1938. 
20 Essays, p. 59. 
21 Ibid., p. 59. 
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This was as close as Durkheim came to understanding trans- 
cendence. How close and yet how far! His positivist bias pre- 
vented his grasping any adequate idea of the holy. Durkheim 
recognized that sacred objects used in primitive rites were sym- 
bols, but he concluded that they must symbolize the group and 
particularly the moral norms of the group. God became from 
this point of view the hypostatization of society.*? Parsons 
shares this ‘‘pre-phenomenological” position. For him the im- 
portant thing here is “Durkheim’s view that religious ritual was 
of primary significance as a mechanism of expressing and rein- 
forcing the sentiments most essential to the institutional inte- 
gration of society.” ** 

It is in his work as a student and continuator of Max Weber 
that Parsons has lifted this entire scheme to a new level, relat- 
ing it on one hand to what Waber called the problem of meaning 
and on the other to the variability of social structures, and pos- 
sibly of personality types, in various societies. Earlier in his 
career Parsons wrote a long, closely reasoned work to convince 
the positivistically inclined of the independent role of normative 


22 Parsons says, ibid., p. 60, “In this form the proposition is certainly 
unacceptable.” Yet this is one variation of an attitude of mind widely held 
in sociological circles. For example see T.H. Grafton, “Religious Orgins 
and Sociological Theory,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, No. 6, 
Dec., 1945, pp. 726-739, where the author basing himself on Mead, Cooley 
and Dewey makes the “supernatural” the “Other” which is created by man 
in order to respond to it. The most famous statement of this point of view 
is that of Ludwig Feuerbach, in The Essence of Christianity, M. Evans, 
tr., London, 1881: “Man — this is the mystery of religion — projects his 
being into objectivity and then again makes himself an object to this pro- 
jected image of himself, thus converted into a subject, into a person” 
(p, 29). Of this book Frederick Engels said: “Then came Feuerbach’s 
‘Wessen des Christenthums.’ With one blow it cut the contradiction, in that 
it placed materialism on the throne again without any circumlocution. 
Nature exists independently of all philosophies. It is the foundation upon 
which we, ourselves products of nature, are built. Outside man and nature 
nothing exists, and the higher beings which our religious phantasies have 
created are only the fantastic reflections of our individuality. The cord 
was broken, the system was scattered and destroyed and the contradiction, 
since it only existed in the imagination, was solved. One must himself have 
experienced the delivering power of this book to get a clear idea of it.” 
Engels, Feuerbach: The Roots of Socialist Philosophy, A. Lewis, tr., Chi- 
cago, 1903, p. 53. Engels refers to his liberation, not from Theism as gen- 
erally understood, but from Hegel’s system. There were other ways of 
“stepping out of the Hegelian system,” for example that of Kierkegaard, 
who was in Berlin these very years. While Durkheim seems to approve of 
this projective act as a social act, Feuerbach saw it as the source of man’s 
alienation from himself. 

23 Essays, p. 61. 
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ideas in social action.2* Now in his approach to the sociology of 
religion, he relates the problem of meaning both to situations 
of uncertainty and to morality. He says that “correlative with 
the functional need for emotional adjustment to such experi- 
ences as death is a cognitive need for understanding, for trying 
to have it ‘make sense.’” *° Moreover, “if we can speak of a 
need to understand ultimate frustrations in order for them to 
‘make sense,’ it is equally urgent that the values and goals of 
everyday life should also make sense.” ** He holds that in relig- 
ious doctrine we have the integration of these two attempts after 
meaning. The different institutional structures of various soci- 
eties are seen by Weber and Parsons as corresponding in impor- 
tant respects to differences in religious doctrine. Thus religion 
not only plays an integrative role for individuals and for soci- 
eties, but also enters into the shaping of social institutions and 
through them into the formation of human personality or char- 
acter. It is here that Parsons’ work is, perhaps, most inter- 
esting. Moreover, Parsons is not unaware of the serious effect 
which religious doctrine may have on the general apperception 
of so-called “rational-empirical” cognition. 


Of this scheme Parsons said in 1942: 


It is of course never safe to say a scientific conceptual 
scheme has reached a definitive completion of its develop- 
ment. Continual change is in the nature of science. There 
are, however, relative degrees of conceptual] integration, 
and it seems safe to say that the cumulative results of the 
work just reviewed constitute in broad outline a relatively 
well-integrated analytical scheme which covers most of the 
more important broader aspects of the role of religion in 
social systems. It is unlikely that in the near future this 
analytical scheme will give way to a radical structural 
change, though notable refinement and revision is to be ex- 
pected. It is perhaps safe to say that it places the sociology 


24 The Structure. 

25 Essays, pp. 62-63. See The Structure, Chaps. XIV-XVII; Max 
Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Talcott Parsons, 
tr., London, 1930; Max Weber, The Religion of China: Confucianism and 
Taoism, Hans H. Gerth, tr. and ed., Glencoe, IIl., 1951. For criticism see 
Amintore Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, London, 
1935, pp. 3ff. and Chaps. II, VII; H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise 
of Economic Individualism: A Criticism of Max Weber and His School, 
Cambridge, 1933; and Albert Hyma, Christianity, Capitalism and Com- 
munism, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937. See also R. H. Tawney, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, London, 1926. 


28 Fssays, p. 63. 
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of religion for the first time on a footing where it is possible 
to combine empirical study and theoretical analysis on a 
large scale on a level in conformity with the best current 
standards of social science and psychology.?’ 


The later work of Parsons has indeed been a matter of 
“refinement and revision.” Refinement has meant a more ab- 
stract statement of the basic view given here, especially in terms 
of the Parsonian “pattern variables.” ** Revision has been chiefly 
along the lines of the relation between what Parsons now calls 
“cultural systems,” “‘social systems,” and “personality sys- 
tems.” *° In the latter effort a genuine addition has been made. 
I refer to his attempt to use psychoanalytic concepts in con- 
structing a systematic theory of personality within the context 
of the larger whole of “Action Theory.” One suspects that the 
extreme abstraction of the effort will militate against fruitful- 
ness, while at the same time one fears that the demand for 
systematic closure in terms of a Paretian-Freudian frame of 
reference will inhibit new insights not already implicitly present. 
On the whole Riesman’s work on personality and social struc- 
ture is more interesting. Its concreteness shows far greater 
understanding both of living people and the social situations in 
which they act. 

The Parsonian sociology of religion, which is taken here as 
typical of the field, sees man as an actor in the context of a situ- 
ation. This situation is known to the actor by means of positive 
knowledge alone, that is, in terms of phenomenal and instru- 
mental knowledge. Such knowledge, however, leaves a vast 
personally relevant area outside its scope. This area includes 
moral and social norms, goals of action, orientation to “‘uncer- 
tainty,” and of course their sources. Yet this area must be 
defined somehow, for it is necessary for man to achieve what 
is vaguely called “adjustment to the total situation” for which 
“rational knowledge and technique could not provide adequate 
mechanisms.” *° Attempts after meaning in this area are non- 
rational, they “surpass experience’ — experience meaning in- 
strumental adaptation or control and the kind of knowledge on 
which it is based and which results from it. The significance of 


27 Essays, p. 64. 

28 See Toward a General Theory of Action, Talcott Parsons and Ed- 
ward A. Shils, eds., Cambridge, 1951; and Talcott Parsons, The Social 
System, Glencoe, Ill., 1951. 

29 See latter work in note above. 

30 Bssays, p. 57. 
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this sort of “meaning” is residual to “logico-experimental” 
knowledge (Pareto), or to “rational-empirical” knowledge 
(Parsons). Although both Pareto and Parsons left open the 
problem of the source of this second-rate “knowledge,” (one 
wonders if many other sociologists really do), its chief signifi- 
cance lies in its function for personal and social adjustment. 
It is relegated in practice to a purely psychological and adjustive 
role in human life. In his later efforts Parsons draws on psy- 
choanalysis to enable the sociologist to postulate mechanisms 
which will “explain” this adjustive process. 

Religious doctrines are developed to provide orientation in 
this area — to answer the problem of meaning in areas where 
life “surpasses” instrumental experience. Once developed such 
doctrines, through their informing role in the development of 
social institutions and their shaping effects on personalities, 
become historical causes.*! The normative aspects of such doc- 
trines give human action its teleological character and make 
social control possible. Thus on the basis of a primary adjustive 
significance for individuals and a functional importance for 
human association or society, religion by providing definitions 
of the situations of action, by informing social institutions and 
by shaping character, comes to exercise social causation. The 
earlier “rationalist positivist” view of man has been seriously 
amended. Yet man is still conceived “as if he were a rational, 
scientific investigator,” that is, in terms of the positivistic cari- 
cature of the existing scientist — a hypostatization of positivist 
methodology — now qualified by the necessity of adjustive 
“mechanisms” for personal stability and social order. 

One cannot deny that important research can be done in 
terms of such a scheme, yet obvious biases will inhibit under- 
standing at a certain point — to wit, at the point where the basic 
positivist premises can no longer “explain” religious phenomena. 
In other words, where religion is not understandable in terms 
of psychological and sociological function, it is not to be under- 
stood. Everything involved in religion, since it is ‘“‘non-rational,” 
must be explained on the psychological and sociological levels 
alone — that is, in terms of function, rather than content, since 
genuine noetic content is excluded. It is this view which has 


31“The manner in which ideas become effective forces in history,” 
Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, pp. 90ff. 
Ernst Tréltsch generally follows Weber in his work, The Social Teachings 
of the Christian Church, New York, 1931. See Note 25 above. 
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militated against academic psychology and sociology of religion 
developing a profound theory of symbol and mythos, and im- 
portant works on these problems reach the corner drug store in 
cheap editions before they are given serious attention by many 
in sociology. A genuine subject-object relation is confined to 
“practical situations” involving “rational knoweldge and tech- 
nique.” 

This amendment of the older positivist view of religion as 
ignorance and error makes it »orsible for the sociologist to con- 
sider religion sui generis, rather than something to be reduced 
to “real factors.” But the gain is more apparent than real. 
Religion has been promoted trom the status of an illusion 
appropriate to certain stages in human development to that of 
a perpetual and necessary aberration.** It is basically an adjus- 
tive mechanism, and everything except ‘“rational-empirical’’ 
knowledge is finally consigned to epiphenomenal status. The 
most important contribution of this approach is its recognition 
of the functional role of religion, both formative and integrative, 
in social life. Yet here the contribution is hardly original.** In 
short, the entire scheme, despite all the laborious amendment, 
is based upon the positivistic theory of cognition. Rational- 
empirical knowledge so-called, so central to the whole concep- 
tion, is instrumental knowledge and all else is illusion, albeit 
necessary to personal and social stability and therefore a “social 
fact”? to the sociological observer. In this most fundamental 
sense the sociology of religion has failed to transcend the Com- 
tean Law of Three Phases.** 


32 For the mass of mankind, of course, but not for the sociologists, who 
constitute in this regard a kind of elite. This reveals another aspect of the 
Comtean mentality. 

33 Cf. Charles A. Ellwood. “The Social Function of Religion,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 19, 1913-14, pp. 289-307. 

34 The view of man, of which the Parsonian theory is one specific mani- 
festation, is widely accepted as “scientific tradition” by sociologists, It is 
what some humanists call “scientism.” As tradition, for which one would 
think there was no place in such a conception, it is not questioned. It is 
frequently accompanied by an awkward and simple-minded imitation of 
natural science, especially of theoretical physics as understood by the soci- 
ologist. Parsons has constructed the most complex of such schemes. More- 
over, following Weber, he tries to incorporate Dilthey’s notion of Verstehen. 
But the relation of meaningful communication between men and _ pheno- 
menal knowledge is seen within this over-all scheme, based upon the premi- 
ses of positivism. This part of Parson’s work is derived from the German 
conflict between the Geisteswissenschaften and Naturwissenschaften. This 
aspect of the problem cannot be handled here. Suffice it to say that the 
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Behind the positivist conception of knowledge upon which 
this scheme is erected is the positivistic definition of man. What 
is this definition of man? It is that of a being whose only effec- 
tive way of relating himself to the world in which he lives is 
by manipulating it. Talk of rationality and knowledge must be 
understood in this context. Instrumentally tested knowledge 
elaborated by discursive reason is what is to be understood by 
these terms. Reason is a matter of tautology, after the fashion 
of Logical Positivism. In other words, this man is a Homo 
faber, whose only significant intellectual operations are con- 
structive or manipulative. AIl other human acts and attitudes 
are to be explained as adjustment or adaptation. The possibility 
of what Buber has called an I-Thou relationship is either non- 
existent or is psychologized away. What we have here is an 
example of what Whitehead called “misplaced concreteness.” 
The dimensions of scientific method, narrowly construed and 
dogmaticallly asserted, are concretized into the image of a man. 
It is comparable to the concretization of the dimensions of eco- 
nomic theory into the figure of the “economic man” which was 
so popular in the recent past. 

Obviously, worship, mythos, symbol and sacramental, and 
even theology (or is it especially theology?) can have no real 
(read instrumental) significance for such a man. They help him 
to adjust to the “dark mystery” which “surrounds the slight 
circle of human knowledge.” His response to this mystery is 
one of frustration — he cannot successfully manipulate it. Hence 
all the above items can be explained psychologically — they 
are significant in terms of mechanisms for inner calm and have 
no more than an arbitrary and projective connection with the 
extrinsic world. Such a man, of course, does not exist, he is 
merely the positivistic theory of cognition writ small. The pro- 
cesses of social life and of the inner life of man, having been 
first objectised — seen simply as objects to a scientific investi- 
gator — are then attributed to reference points in an analytic 
scheme. Observed men are arbitrarily and naively identified 
with such reference points. To the extent that this “methodo- 
logic—chopping” is forgotten in empirical work, to that extent the 


solution is unsatisfactory and that the significance of Weber’s own personal 
distinction between objective knowledge and his action as an agent and his 
freedom as such is all but lost. The significance of Verstehen for Parsons 
amounts to little more than avoidance of the stricter positivistic character- 
ization of an “operational definition” as one in terms of measurable physical 
operations, an acceptance of which would make social science impossible. 
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poverty of human reference inherent in the scheme is overcome. 
To this effort to substitute the concretization of positive method 
for the human person, we can say to the sociologist what Ernst 
Cassirer said to the philosopher. ‘The philosopher is not per- 
mitted to construct an artificial man; he must describe a real 
one.” * Certainly this applies in a discipline where observation 
has been given such an important status. 

The development of social science has been based upon the 
growing ability to see social relations and social movements as 
objective structures — in Durkheim’s words as “social things.” 
Yet this too often results in a loss of the conception of the con- 
crete man as an acting agent. For the human person and his 
concrete existence, which are largely part of the ‘“‘mystery which 
in all ages surrounds the slight circle of human knowledge” 
(that is, of instrumental knowledge), there is substituted an 
hypostatized particle understood in terms of a set of conceptuali- 
zations based upon the objectised knowledge of “social things.” 
In the study of religion, where this concrete person is seen con- 
fronting this mystery in other than a manipulative way, such a 
procedure can only obscure our understanding. It can only help 
to explain away what in its own terms cannot be understood. 


I have indicated that the most important and most typical 
aspect of the present scheme is its making us aware of the func- 
tional role of religion in social action and the influence of relig- 
ious doctrines and institutions on society and character as well 
as the influence of the latter upon religious institutions and doc- 
trines. Yet these are all items of secondary importance with 
regard to religion itself. It may be said that from the point of 
view of sociology these secondary aspects of religion are of 
primary interest. Such an argument is not untenable, but it 
demands some comprehension of both religion and the point of 
view of sociology. The queston is raised in this context of the 
possibility of a non-normative study of religion which is other 
than mere description. An affirmative answer to this question 
demands agreement from persons with the most varied points of 
view on a minimal recognition of what constitutes religious 
experience and religious attitudes. This in turn demands recog- 


35 Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man, p. 11. Cassirer is here summar- 
izing. Pascal Cassirer would study the symbol as a “clue to the nature of 
man.” In the approach we are analyzing here, the nature of man is postu- 
lated in terms of positivistic assumptions and the symbol is then explained 
in terms of the resulting conception. 
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nition of certain minimal characteristics of the human person. 
First of all, it must be granted that there are non-manipulative 
ways of relating oneself to the world and that they are not 
merely residual to manipulation. The implications of Pareto and 
Malinowski pointed out above and so far left dormant by the 
American academic sociology of religion must be recognized. 
This recognition can be cast in several forms: in scientific terms 
as in Angyal’s “trend toward homonomy,” ** in philosophical 
terms as in the Platonic Eros which is born of man’s meta- 
physical yearning after wholeness,*’ ‘the spontaneous feeling, 
that our existence has its center not in itself,” ** “our relation 
to what concerns us ultimately,” *° an experience of the Holy, 
“mysterium tremendum et fascinosum,” *° or the I-Thou rela- 
tion.*t To comprehend what these “pointers” point toward in 
terms of human experience may be difficult for the young sociol- 
ogist trained in an atmosphere of positivistic thought. That is 
altogether understandable, yet one for whom none of these terms 
suggests a human reference would do well to eschew the soci- 


36“The integration of the individual into superindividual units is not 
restricted to membership in a phylogenetic succession, in a family, a soci- 
ety, and a culture. Man in his religious attitude experiences himself as a 
member of a meaningful cosmic order. . .. The direction and range of 
sharing may greatly vary. One person may turn toward religion, another 
toward some social unit, but one has to have some object for one’s homono- 
mous tendency. ... The objective existence of supernatural wholes is a 
problem for philosophy and as students of personality we need not be con- 
cerned with such problems. ... For the study of personality it is important 
only to recognize that man’s attitudes are to a large extent oriented toward 
superindividual units. Since such attitudes represent a powerful source 
of human motivation, they are vitally important factors in personality 
organization.” (The term “superindividual” here means transcending the 
individual person). Andras Angyal, Foundations for a Science of Person- 
ality, New York, 1941, pp. 170-171. Compare Etienne de Greeff, Instincts 
de défense and de sympathie, Paris 19??, and Aux Sources de l’humain, 
Paris, 1949. 

37 The Symposium. See Werner Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. II, Gilbert 
Highet, tr., New York, 1945, Chap. 8. 

38 Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, 
London, New York, Toronto, 1945, p. 16. 

89 Paul Tillich, “Trends in Religious Thought That Affect Social Out- 
look,” in Religion and World Order, F. Ernest Johnson, ed., New York, 
1944, pp. 17-28. 

40 Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy, Oxford, 1925. See also Joachim 
Wach, “Rudolf Otto and the Idea of the Holy,” in his Types of Religious 
Experience, Chicago, 1951, Chap. 10. 

41 Martin Buber, J and Thou, Ronald Gregor Smith, tr., Edinburgh, 
19387. 
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ology of religion as a field of endeavor. He will never know what 
he is looking at. 

A second requirement would be some recognition that relig- 
ion is not simply a “response without a stimulus.” ** As religion 
is an expression of something intrinsic to the person, it is at the 
same time a response to something extrinsic. This much must 
be granted, for any a priori assumption of Feuerbach’s position 
or its contemporary variants will make any comprehension of 
the religious phenomena studied impossible. The extrinsic 
reality which evokes the response must be admitted, no matter 
how much the investigator may disagree with the believer’s con- 
ception of it. This reality is not an object of sense perception. A 
human subject confronting the mystery of existence in an atti- 
tude of reverence and using reason and imagination to compre- 
hend as best he can what ultimately comprehends himself — 
this minimal definition must be granted. To see mythos and 
ritual in any other context is to betray a certain metaphysical 
naiveté which will militate against understanding even the soci- 
ological expressions of religion. It betrays as well an historically 
specific ideology which is incapable of understanding that only 
a particular variant of the modern western consciousness appre- 
hends the world 

“Viewing all objects, unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless.” 


Such a view is provincial and culture-bound: it is encysted with- 
in the narrow confines of the Comtean mentality. Only in terms 
which grant these minimal requirements can worship and belief 
and all their symbolic, cultic and sociological manifestations be 
understood, as well as their relation to man’s normative and 
evaluative capacities and their products. 

In terms of this genuine subject-object relationship, the 
expressions of religious beliefs and of religious attitudes must 
be studied for their content. This will permit the development 
of a sophisticated understanding of symbolism and the utiliza- 
tion of much philosophical inquiry both abroad and at home. 
The psychological problems of projection can be discussed with 
intelligence only in such a context. When sociologists of religion 
learn to understand what mythos, doctrine, and their cultic and 


42] borrow the expression from John MacMurray, The Structure of 
Religious Experience, New Haven, 1936, pp. 4, 23ff., whose recognition of 
stimulus in this regard is inadequate. 
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esthetic expression are about, the problem of projection and its 
significance will be greatly refined. In other words, when the 
investigator stops seeing everything as projection, it will be 
possible to discern the phenomenon itself. 

Such are the bare minimum requisites for a non-normative 
study of religion.** It is not the task of the sociology of religion 
or of the psychology and history of religion to pass judgment on 
the ultimate truth of religious doctrines. Yet certain criteria of 
genuineness may and do emerge in such studies. One might, for 
example, ask whether the Parsonian hypothesis that magic is 
the manipulation of non-empirical means for empirical ends is 
an adequate definition. Must one not also consider Jaspers’ 
definition of magic as an ever-present perversion in which “the 
reality of the symbol becomes a purposive and instrumental 
technique?” ** As a result one might be able to talk of perver- 
sions, and of levels of adequacy and the like. Above all, here 
one would attempt to comprehend his data and not merely 
classifiy it in terms of the shallow concepts of a functional 
scheme. 

What is the task of the sociology of religion in terms of this 
approach? The sociology of religion is the empirical study of 
the expression of religious experience, religious conceptions and 
religious attitudes in the formation and emergence of social 
relationships, both in terms of the particular forms of religious 
groups, and beyond their confines, in more secular social insti- 
tutions and relations, including the reverse influence of social 
forms, religious and secular, upon religious expression, attitude 
and belief.** Hence the sociologist of religion studies the same 
data as the psychologist and historian of religion. Nothing less 
than a constant dialogue between these disciplines can prevent 


43 For an important discussion of these problems see Joachim Wach, 
Types of Religious Experience, Chicago, 1951, especially Chaps. I, II, III 
and X. However, Ellsworth Faris found this book having “only marginal 
contact with the questions which sociologists discuss.” See his inadequate 
review in American Sociological Review, Vol. 17, No. 2, April, 1952, pp. 
253-254. 

44 Karl Jaspers, “Freedom and Authority,” Diogenes, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 
33. Such an exploration would reveal to sociologists what historians know 
well, that there is not only a relationship between magic and religion, but 
also between magic and science. After all, the great period of magic in 
western civilization was the 16th and 17th century. 

45 For the best discussion of these problems in English, see Joachim 
Wach, Sociology of Religion, Chicago, 1944. This book, as the late Pro- 
fessor Edgar Sheffield Brightman said, is one that “No serious student of 
religion should neglect to own and study.” 
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a narrow one-sidedness which leads to a subtle usurpation of 
the field by each. Moreover, the necessity of understanding the 
realities of religion requires a dialogue between these non-nor- 
mative students of religion and theologians. 


What is the purpose of this study pursued by the sociology 
of religion? There are two possible answers. First, it is to 
deliver to men a knowledge of social existence. Such knowledge 
enables them to know themselves better and to understand those 
matrices of human association and conflict which condition 
them, in order to resist those formative influences which distort 
them — a knowledge which enhances human liberty by aiding 
men to avoid what one might call the analogues of the “occa- 
sions of sin.” Secondly, as an applied science it may aid relig- 
ious institutions to understand more thoroughly the milieu in 
which they must deliver their message and the consequent prob- 
lems to be faced. 


A recognition of the human person, the subject who lives in 
the bosom of human association, and a refusal to hypostatize 
society will make possible the integration of the knowledge of 
the social sciences in the service of man. But it means giving up 
all attempts to erect sociology as a generalizing science of man.** 
Sociological analysis does not touch the center of human inter- 
iority. In making an object of man, it succeeds only in making 
objects of successive aspects of man. The living person is a 
whole — a unity in his interior self. It is here that all rela- 
tions are grounded. To fit the human person and his religious 
interests into a closed conceptual construct, concerned especially 
with social structure and function, is to commit on the grandest 
possible scale the old logical error of including the whole in a 
part. Both the person and the object of his religious concern 
transcend conceptualization. Both transcend social structure 


45 Parsons explicitly repudiates the view that sociology is a general- 
izing science of man. But he substitutes instead “Action Theory,” a con- 
ceptual scheme for the analysis of human life built on the basis of the 
positivistic conception of man discussed in this article. In The Social 
System he distinguishes personality systems, social systems and cultural 
systems and tries to show their interpenetration. This is an objectised 
construction based on the objectionable assumptions we have already dis- 
cussed. It does not avoid a subtle hypostatization of objectised structures 
in place of a comprehension of existence and the human person. Signifi- 
cantly its basic component is called “social action.” In many sociological 
texts the notion that sociology is a generalizing science of man is the un- 
voiced premise of the presentation. In other sociological works the idea is 
explicitly espoused. 
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and its functional uniformities. When such an attempt involves 
a subtle hypostatization of objectised aspects of human life and 
thereby obliterates the human person, it fails to relate the genu- 
ine knowledge gained by sociological research to human life in 
any but an externalistic manipulative way. Here too it remains 
basically Comtean.** The sociology of religion in America today, 
to the extent that it achieves an explicit conceptualization as a 
closed system, commits these errors. To the extent that it under- 
takes research and the presentation of its findings in terms of 
the basic assumptions of such schematization, it approaches 
them. In fact, the work in the field shows all forms of this 
influence from implicit traces to conscious interpretation of 
the material. 


Of course one will not argue against limited frames of refer- 
ence in sociological research. To interpret this criticism in that 
manner would be to miss the point. But the knowledge which 
social science possesses must be related to human existence in 
the interest of the dignity and freedom of man, and not remain 
merely objectised aspects of social processes perceived from a 
particular disciplinary perspective. This is of special relevance 
to the sociology of religion, which, in Tillich’s terms, studies man 
as he is related to what ultimately concerns him. Our frames of 
reference, then, must be modest—recognizing the partial quality 
of our approach — and open at the center where dwells this 
mysterious being, man, who resides in his personal interiority 
— I would say his subjectness to avoid a purely psychological 
connotation. Such modesty is not at all incompatible with the 
spirit of scientific research. It requires a discipline of mind and 
attitude which would make the word more than a conventional 
label for a branch of academic activity. Sociology is justified 
in concentrating on its own problems, social structure and func- 
tion, growth, development, disintegration, and change. But it 
must see them within a genuinely human vision which cannot 


47“The innovators of sociology changed these standards completely 
[the ideals of western civilization]. They limited the historical process to 
the progress of the technological and industrial development of mankind. 
By doing so they made Society or the Collective Being the very reality of 
history. They declared the individual an abstraction, and recognized him 
merely as an agent or functionary of society. For this reason they did not 
attach any significance to the evaluation of human freedom and human 
dignity. Man’s life was held meaningful to the extent that he fulfilled his 
functions as a member of society. These sociologists turned the social 
process into the very universe of human existence.” Albert Salomon, op. 
cit., p. 37 (My underlining). 
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be encapsulated within any conceptualization. It must engage in 
a dialogue with other scientific and humanistic disciplines if it 
is to prevent the hardening of a narrow disciplinary perspective. 
It must be conducted as part of a dialogue with larger views 
of human existence and human destiny. 


In brief, the critical appraisal of Parsons’ approach reveals 
the chief obstacles in the way of an adequate understanding of 
religion by academic sociologists. These are: 


1. Reliance upon a narrow positivistic definition of cog- 
nition. 

The positivistic conception of man and its derivatives. 
The hypostatization of society or social system. 

The “residual” conception of religion. 

The “psychologizing” of religious content. 

Isolation from history and philosophy, including theology. 


PR oo Ly 


These basic errors, in which Parsons is typical of the field, con- 
stitute the Comtean complex of the contemporary sociology of 
religion. I have suggested a minimal proposition for a more 
adequate approach. 


To conceive sociology otherwise is to conceive it theoretically 
as alienated from personal existence and practically as merely 
the construction of manipulative devices by the expert for the 
administrator. Sociology must be a study of the existential con- 
text of human life, its conditions and its conditionings. It is a 
study of one aspect of existential man with his freedom and his 
conditioning, his formation and his deformation, his achieve- 
ments and his failures. The task of sociology is to aid men in 
achieving a better concrete understanding of the human situ- 
ation. The sociology of religion is the study of the way in which 
man’s religious concern enters into all these problems. Social 
circumstances and societal structures enter into the expressions 
of this concern as does this concern enter into the formation of 
social structures and institutions. A most thorough empirical 
study of all the conditioning circumstances, situations, social re- 
lations, historical and cultural conditions, their interrelations, 
transitions and metamorphoses — all these are the legitimate 
concern of the field. Yet these can be understood only in terms of 
an approach that at least suspects what an adequate conception 
of man and his situation involves. Obviously I do not put this 
forward as a “Catholic definition” of the sociology of religion. 
I suggest it as a minimum consideration for any definition, 
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whether by Catholic or non-Catholic, believer or unbeliever. It 
is nothing less than the reintroduction of the human person into 
the center of the sciences of man — sciences so materially en- 
riched by the developments of the last four centuries. 


THOMAS F. O’DEA 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGISTS 
AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


To the generally low estate of the sociology of religion in 
the United States, the contributions of Catholic sociologists have 
added little.’ Unfortunately, their lack of interest and their 
scholarly non-productivity in this area not only parallels the situ- 
ation found among sociologists of other religious persuasions 
but is compounded by considerations unique to the identification 
of the former with the Catholic Church and Catholic institutions 
of higher learning in America. Among these considerations it 
will here be sufficient to note only such apologetic factors as the 
relatively late introduction of Sociology as a major field of 
study in American Catholic colleges, the traditional preference 
for deductive rather than empirically inductive disciplines, and 
the relative absence of administrative and financial encourage- 
ment. Indeed, in the face of these handicaps the quantity and 
quality of the contributions of Catholic sociologists may fairly 
be regarded as deserving of praise rather than criticism. In 
justice, however, it must be recorded that Catholic studies in the 
area of religious institutions have had limited circulation and 
have seldom been related to the growth of generally important 
research knowledge or to the testing and development of theo- 
retically significant propositions. 

On the quantitative side the evidence of this apathy among 
Catholic sociologists is empirically indexed by the fact that only 
22 or 11 per cent of all articles published in THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW during the past fourteen years 
can be properly classified in this area. With notably few excep- 
tions other Catholic contributions appear as unpublished theses, 
monographs, and bulletins which are distinguished mainly by 
the limited range of specific problems investigated and by the 
highly imitative character of the study-designs. Typically, too, 
the foci of these studies have largely been “problems” which 
despite their varying significance to the Catholic in-group have 





1 The terms “sociology of religion” and “Catholic sociologists” are here 
narrowly conceived in their academic dimensions alone. This unfortunately 
precludes from the analysis many valuable non-academic contributions by 
Catholic scholars and Church leaders. 
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seldom been conceived and formulated in terms relevant to the 
systematic development of a self-conscious sociology of Catholic 
religious institutions in America. To observe this common fea- 
ture of Catholic sociological work in this area is not to gainsay 
the importance of the problems investigated nor to minimize 
the need for beginnings on levels such as these. On the con- 
trary, such practical concerns have been long established as 
legitimate and have been a predominant interest in American 
sociology viewed as a whole. Indeed, such concerns are only the 
more likely here in terms of the historic status of Catholics as 
a minority group. Moreover, to the sociologist of knowledge 
even the choice of the problems is significant since in some 
degree it chronicles Catholic self-definitions of the social prob- 
lems of the Church in America. For present purposes, however, 
the conspicuously problem-centered character of Catholic contri- 
butions to the sociology of religion may serve the heuristic 
function of providing a framework within which a critical 
survey of these efforts can be most profitably organized.? In an 
order at once representative of their historical appearance and 
quantitative significance these problems may be classified as 
focusing on the following three areas: (a) Catholic immigrants 
and the practice of the faith; (b) the Catholic parish and parish 
problems; (c) the external relations of Catholics with non- 
Catholics and the secular culture. 


CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS AND THE PRACTICE OF THE FAITH 


To Catholic sociologists the impact of a secular and/or 
Protestant American culture on a predominantly immigrant and 
urbanized Catholic population has, in its numerous aspects, long 
constituted a problem “natural” in its research possibilities and 
practical policy implications. From the beginning, however, 
and even to the present day, the major dimensions of this prob- 
lem have been identified almost exclusively in terms of the prac- 
tice of the faith. As early (or as recently) as 1925, the late 
Bishop Shaughnessey dramatized this pervading concern in the 
title of his classic study, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 


2 This choice of a problem-oriented basis unfortunately precludes the 
analysis of a few valuable and interesting contributions made by Catholic 
sociologists in this field. For reference purposes these works are, however, 
included in the attached bibliography. 

3 Gerald Shaughnessey, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1925). 
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At the same time he established a kind of scientific model for 
less ambitious statistical studies on diocesan, ethnic, and parish 
levels. These latter studies, for the most part originally written 
as theses at Catholic universities, have been less especially con- 
cerned with the immigrant but have investigated the extent of 
Catholic “leakage,” a figuratively appropriate but connotatively 
weak term used to describe defections from the faith. Among 
these Kelly’s survey of religious practices in the diocese of St. 
Augustine, Florida,* Schnepp’s detailed investigation of the 
etiological factors related to religious defections in an urban 
parish,’ and Houtard’s monographs on the historical develop- 
ments in the parishes of Chicago represent the most valuable 
and technically interesting contributions.* In the last named 
study particularly, the attention directed to the ecological 
patterning of Catholic population mobility and the relationship 
of these population changes to Sacramental indices and to the 
priest-parishioner ratios, etc., represent a new and valuable 
application of techniques of analysis particularly suited to the 
predominantly urban character of the Church in America. 

In most other respects the practical evangelical values of 
these studies in directing such parochial activities as the vali- 
dation of marriages, returns to the Sacraments, conversions, 
etc., outweigh the restricted and substantively incomplete des- 
criptions of the Catholic population profile and the changing 
status of Catholicism in America. It is certain, however, that 
the technical apparatus developed in these studies for religious 
censuses and surveys could point the way to the establishment of 
the long awaited and much needed Catholic Statistical Bureau.’ 

Related to this primary problem-area, at least by indirection, 
are a few other studies which might be formally classified in 
other branches of sociology. Specifically, these are projects con- 
cerned with the impact of urban and Protestant cultural values 
on the marital and familial problems of Catholics and on the 
behavior patterns of Catholic youth. To the speculation long 


4George A. Kelly, Catholics and the Practice of the Faith: A Census 
Study of the Diocese of St. Augustine (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni-, 
versity of America Press, 1946). 

5 Gerald J. Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1942). 

6 Francois Houtard, “The Parishes of Chicago,” (mimeographed manu- 
script, 1953). 

7J. Elliot Ross, “A National Catholic Statistical Bureau,” The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXVI (1932), 29-41. 
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rife on these topics at least partial answers are provided which 
are based on solid empiric research. The most valuable of these 
studies is Thomas’ investigation of the incidence, composition, 
stability, and religious implications of valid mixed marriages 
in the United States. Perhaps more than any other single 
Catholic study this work has contributed scientifically verified 
data on an important and dynamic problem in such fashion as 
to be valuable on practical, comparative, and theoretical levels. 
Within the narrower limits of their study-designs, Coogan’s an- 
alysis of the fertility rates among Catholics in Florida,’ and 
McCaffrey’s survey of selected behavioral practices and atti- 
tudes among Catholic youth contribute valuable scientific 
knowledge.” Again, however, and without importuning the 
practical values of such research, the concern with “statistical 
facts” dominant in most studies in this general area locates 
them more in the area of pre-sociology than as direct contribu- 
tions to systematic knowledge of human behavior and social 
organization. At the same time they have clearly fulfilled a pre- 
liminary function in helping to extend to the study of Catholic 
religious institutions the tradition of first-hand empiric investi- 
gations upon which scentific understanding must find its base. 


THE CATHOLIC PARISH AND PARISH PROBLEMS 


Despite the fact that the critcally important social relation- 
ships in Catholic life, viz., those among the clergy and the laity, 
have for centuries had the parish for their setting, Catholic 
sociologists have until recently neglected to study this unit of 
the Church as a distinctive social organization. Finally, in 1948, 
two papers were read before the Annual Convention of The 
American Catholic Sociological Society which focussed on the 
significance of the group structure of the parish and on the pat- 
terns of social relationships which marked its concrete function- 
ing. The first of these papers, presented by the writer, was 
concerned primarily with establishing the fact of this group 
structure and with indicating more or less analytically the 


8 John L. Thomas, S.J., “Some Observations on Mixed Marriages in the 
United States,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 173-186. 

® Thomas F. Coogan, Catholic Fertility in Florida (Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1946). 

10 Augustine McCaffrey, F.S.C., Youth in a Catholic Parish (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941). 
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institutionalized features present to the interpersonal relation- 
ships of parish members in terms of the roles they played rela- 
tive to one another.'' In the second paper, Neusse reported the 
findings of an empiric study concerned with the relationships 
between financial assessment and class position in a rural 
parish.’? Neither of these papers represented any new or valu- 
able contribution but the occasion of their presentation helped 
to formalize and give expression to what had been a growing 
interest among Catholic sociologists interested in the study of 
religious institutions. Evidence of this appears not only in the 
regular scheduling of a panel on the Sociology of the Parish at 
every subsequent convention of Catholic sociologists but in the 
publication of articles, monographs, and books on the parish 
which were sociological in their orientation. Among these the 
study-design of Fichter’s Southern Parish gave promise of 
establishing parochial sociology on a systematic basis.'* How- 
ever, the non-publication of the three final volumes projected 
in this study has both removed a basis for critical evaulation 
and has lessened the likelihood of research projects by other 
Catholic sociologists along similarly ambitious lines. In the 
single volume published only the groundwork was iaid and this 
along the lines of a profile of the parish population and a survey 
of variations in the practice of the faith. That something much 
more sociologically valuable was projected for the remaining 
volumes is suggested by the themes and concepts analyzed by 
Fichter in a number of stimulating articles later published in 
professional journals." 

On a frankly exploratory and less ambitious level another 
significant step in the direction of legitimizing parochial sociol- 
ogy was taken with the publication of a symposium edited by 
Nuesse and Harte under the title, The Sociology of the Parish. 
In this volume the necessarily brief treatment of the various 


11 John D. Donovan, “The Sociologist Looks at the Parish,” The Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, XI (June 1950), 66-73. 

12C. Joseph Nuesse, “The Relation of Financial Assessment to Status 
in a Rural Parish,” The American Catholic Sociological Review, IX (1948), 
26-38. 

13 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Southern Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press), 1951. 

14 Cf. Joseph H. Fichter, “Major Issue of Parish Sociology,” The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVIII (1953), 369-383; “Conceptualizations 
of the Urban Parish,” Social Forces, XXXI (1952), 43-46. 

15 C, J. Nuesse and T. J. Harte, C.Ss.R. (eds.), The Sociology of the 
Parish (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co.), 1951. 
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topics was compounded by the absence of any standards or 
precedent by which the field might be most profitably divided 
and this lessened its overall contribution. Individual chapters, 
however, provide valuable insights into selected aspects of the 
social structures and social problems of Catholic parish life in 
the United States and Neusse’s chapter on empirical problems 
for research in the parish is a thought-provoking stimulus to 
further systematic and rewarding research.'® 

Relating to the kind of sociological analysis basic to the 
development of systematic understanding of the social structure, 
functional aspects, and dynamism of Catholic life in the United 
States (parochial based or not) nothing significant has been 
done on the level of research. In an analytical fashion the 
status aspects of the priest’s position in the parish have received 
some attention in the writer’s unpublished thesis and in a simi- 
larly unpublished derivative paper read before the American 
Catholic Society in 1950.17 In certain of Fichter’s articles '* and 
in an unpublished thesis by Harte’ these institutional aspects 
of the interpersonal relationships of parish members are empha- 
sized but systematic study based on research is largely missing. 
Indeed, the most interesting and significant research in this 
area is to be found in a series of psychological monographs sub- 
mitted as theses at the Catholic University of America and 
concerned with the personality traits present among both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful seminarians.*° The impetus for this 
type of research can be traced to the pioneer work of Dom 
Vernon Moore in analyzing the vulnerability of certain person- 
ality types to mental disorder and alcoholism as a result of pres- 
sures structured in the requirements of religious life.*! With 


these notable exceptions and despite the development of research 


16 Tbid., Ch. VIII. Cf., particularly, the wealth of bibliographical 
materials referred to in footnotes in this and other chapters of the book. 

‘7 John D. Donovan, “The Catholic Priest: A Study in the Sociology 
of the Professions” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 
1951); Cf. also, “The Total Status of the Priest” (unpublished paper, 1950). 

18 Cf. Joseph H. Fichter, “Institutional Environment and Religious 
Life,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 166-172. 
_ 1* Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., “Leadership Techniques of a White Pastor 
in a Negro Parish” (Unpublished M.A. dissertation, Catholic University of 
America, 1944). 

20 Cf, H. R. Burke, Personality Traits of Minor Seminarians (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947). 

“1 Dom Vernon Moore, “Insanity in Priests and Religious,’ The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, XCV (1936), 601-613. 
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techniques which enlarge the horizons of significant hypotheses 
capable of being studied, little has been done to investigate the 
core of the group life of the parish, the interpersonal relations 
of priests and parishioners. 


PROBLEMS OF EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

Finally, a special feature of the position of the Catholic 
Church in the United States has been its status as a minority 
group religion. Just what this has meant for the Church and its 
members has been the subject of continuous speculation, thought, 
and study for well over a century. This fact notwithstanding, 
the historical facts of conflict and accommodation between the 
Catholic minority and the Protestant majority are still only 
incompletely documented and analyzed. The same is true relat- 
ing to the historic relationships of Catholics and the Church 
with other religious and social minorities. Unfortunately, even 
this slight historical knowledge of the external relations of the 
Church appears as monumental compared to the knowledge of 
the contemporary dynamic situation. 

Just what have been the consequences to Catholics and to 
the Church of the domination of secular cultural values in 
American life? Catholic sociologists are agreed that the impact 
has been negative for the most part and has presented increas- 
ing problems of adjustment to the Catholic in all walks of life. 
Regrettably this consensus is only incompletely documented (if 
documented it need be) by the concrete data of sociological 
research. Some interesting data, it is true, has been collected 
indicating something of the influence of participation in the 
larger secular society on the opinions held by Catholics.?? More 
recently a similar study by Fichter and Facey has investigated 
the significance of the sub-culture of different regions on the 
attitudes of Catholic high school students.** Beyond these small 
surveys and an illuminating study of the genesis of Catholic 
sectarianism as a type of extreme response to the strains im- 
posed by secular cultural values,** little of significance has been 


22 Cf. Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., “Catholic Education as a Factor in 
Catholic Opinion,’ The American Catholic Sociological Review, X (1949), 
115-130. 

23 Joseph H. Fichter and Paul Facey, “Social Attitudes of Catholic 
High School Students,” The American Catholic Sociological Review, XIV 
(1953) , 94-106 

2t Thomas O’Dea, “Catholic Ideology and Secular Pressures,” (Unpub- 
lished distinction thesis, Department of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1949). 
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done to support with scientific fact the hypotheses generally 
shared in this field by Catholic sociologists. It is pertinent to 
note, too, that also uninvestigated in any scientific manner is 
the question of the counter-influence of Catholic values on the 
secular standards of the larger American culture. 

On the more specific level of the concrete problems and pro- 
cesses present to the social interaction of Catholic and non- 
Catholic Americans, sociological knowledge is similarly impov- 
erished. Kane’s analysis of Protestant-Catholic tensions as in- 
dexed by a content analysis of representative religious publica- 
tions has the distinction of being unique in its application of 
scientific techniques to the study of these socio-religious rela- 
tionships.”> In this area, however, the most generally valuable 
and stimulalting thinking about Protestant-Catholic relations 
is to be found in the recently published Catholicism in America.” 
Here, with the variations in quality one can expect to find in a 
collection of essays, the vital questions are asked and thought- 
fully critical analyses provided. The kinds of proof and docu- 
mentation which contemporary sociological standards prefer 
are, of course, not available even here. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that this collection of essays can serve as a point of depar- 
ture for mature self-analyses to which the research of Catholic 
sociologists may yet contribute. 

Finally, and on the positive side, it must be noted that these 
Catholic sociological contributions have largely avoided the pit- 
falls of an exclusively or predominantly epiphenomenal defi- 
nition of religion so common among non-Catholic sociologists in 
the United States.*7 On occasion this is proved more by implicit 
rather than explicit evidence but in no case is the sacred charac- 
ter of religion and the unknowable forces present to it either 
minimized or denied. The ways of Divine Providence are clearly 
and properly recognized as above and beyond the scientific ken 
of the Catholic sociologist of religion. However, the positive 
contributions to our own spiritual depth to be gained by the 
insights into our social situation offered by a scientific study of 
American Catholic life should not be minimized. 


25 John J. Kane, “‘Protestant-Catholic Tensions,” American Sociological 
Review, XVI (1951), 663-672. 

26 John Cogley (ed.), Catholicism in America (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1954). 

27 Cf. in this issue, “The Sociology of Religion” by Thomas F. O’Dea. 


JOHN D. DONOVAN 
Boston College 
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MODERN STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
RELIGION IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM“ 


The number of studies which have been made in the sociol- 
ogy of religion in France and Belgium within recent times is 
very impressive. Not only are there available a great number 
of reports on the percentage of those interested in religion in 
relation to total population, with regional, community, sex, age, 
class, and occupational comparisons which are of sociological 
value, but a number of comprehensive parish and diocesan sur- 
veys have been published,'! attempts have been made to measure 
the effect of education, class membership, and housing on relig- 
ious beliefs, to ascertain the results of social change or terri- 
torial mobility on religious belief and, in France, to correlate 
religion with political choice. 

The prior development of the sociology of religion in France 
by Durkheim and his followers was, of course, along quite differ- 
ent lines.2, Modern studies in France and Belgium are predomi- 
nantly conducted by Catholics who have had no formal sociol- 
ogical training. Their interest dates from the publication of a 


* Submitted in January, 1954. 


1 Many studies of parishes and dioceses have never been published, 
although they are sometimes available on request in diocesan archives, at 
the office of Canon Boulard, C.N.E.R., 18 rue du Docteur-Roux, Paris XV; 
or in university libraries where unpublished mémoires for degrees are 
deposited. Among such unpublished documents we may cite: V. L. Chai- 
gneau, Documentation préalable de Vétude sociologique de la pratique du 
culte catholique dans le département de Seine et Marne (Diocese of Meaux, 
1944-49) ; the study of the parish of St. Camille, Lyon, by Rev. J. Cavailles 
and P. Coulet (1953); the Enquéte statistique sur la pratique religieuse 
dans les paroisses de l'agglomération viennoise; the study of the Evreux 
diocese by Rev. Etienne Diebold of Nice; that on two maritime parishes in 
the diocese of Saint Brieuc by Rev. Kerleveo; that on Lugon by Rev. Mai- 
sonneuve; and the study of the parish of Saint-Laurent by M. Jacques 
Petit (1949). Mention of these and other such studies may be found in G. 
Le Bras, “La sociologie du Catholicisime en France,” Lumen Vitae, VI 
(1951), 24-42; and J. Labbens, “La sociologie religieuse en France,” La 
documentation catholique, No. 1161, November 29, 1953, pars. 1404-1523. 

2 Cf. especially Durkheim’s Les formes élémentaires de la vie reli- 
gieuse (1912) where he developed a theory of knowledge and to some extent 
a sociology of knowledge, foreshadowed by such earlier work as his article: 
“Sociologie religieuse et théorie de connaissance,” Revue métaphysique et 
morale, XVII (1909), 7382-758. 
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popular three volume work by a Jesuit priest, Pierre Lhande, 
S.J., Le Christ dans la banlieu (Paris: Plan, 1927, 1930, 1931) 
which cited facts to prove the diminution of religious influence 
among the working classes in the Paris suburbs, and was fol- 
lowed by the publication of a book on the scarcity of priests in 
France by Paul Doncoeur, 8.J., La crise du sacerdoce (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1932), and by later similar publications.* 

The facts revealed by Lhande did more than influence public 
opinion, for they led a professor of the history of canon law at 
the Sorbonne, Gabriel Le Bras,‘ to begin his career in the soci- 
ology of religion by writing his first article of a series in the 
Revue d’histoire de l’Eglise de France. This article (in Vol. 
XVII, 1931, 425-449) was a plan for a detailed examination 
and an historical explanation of the state of Catholicism in the 
various regions of France, pointing to the fact that each parish, 
with its registers of baptisms, marriages, burials, and details 
provided for the bishop during his periodical visitations, was 
a mine of statistical information, the more valuable because 
comparisons could be made with other parishes, since the sta- 
tistical framework was the same.’ In this article, also, M. Le 


3 For example: H. Godin and Y. Daniel, La France pays du mission? 
(Paris: Cerf., 1943); M. R. Loew, O.P., En mission prolétarienne (Eco- 
nomie et Humanisme, 1946); G. Michonneau and H.-Ch., Chéry, O.P., La 
paroisse, communauté missionnaire (Paris: Cerf, 1946); H.-Ch. Chéry, 
O.P., Notre Dame Saint Alban (Paris: Cerf., 1947); F. Boulard, Problemes 
missionnaires de la France rurale (2 vols.; Paris: Cerf., 1945) and Essor ou 
déclin du clergé? (Paris: Cerf,, 1950); Y. Daniel, Aspects de la pratique re- 
ligieuse a Paris (Paris: Editions ouvrieres, 1952); P. Virton, S.J., Equétes de 
sociologie paroissiale (Paris: Spes, 1953). 

4 For biographical details of Gabriel Le Bras, see the author’s article, 
“The Sociology of Religion in France Today,” The American Catholic 
Sociological Review, XI (1950), 5, where brief biographies are to be found 
also for F. Boulard, J. Kopf, O.P., and L.-J. Lebret, O.P. (referred to later 
in this article). 

5 Although modern statistical studies in the sociology of religion in 
France took their rise under the leadership of Gabriel Le Bras, he himself 
notes in “La sociologie du Catholicisme en France,” Lumen Vitae, VI 
(1951), 25, that a series of factual studies was made in the Revue catho- 
lique des Englises, 1905-07. In the same article, when referring to the fact 
that followers of Le Play had also made some studies in the field, he notes 
the publication of an article by Abbé Raffin in La Réforme Sociale entitled: 
“La carte religieuse de Paris. Statistique des enterrements religieux et 
civils & Paris de 1883-1903.” This article by Raffin (published in Septem- 
ber 1906) may have had an influence on the current popularity of the use 
of maps in France and Belgium; certainly it influenced the modern com- 
parisons of religious and civil burials as an index of religious belief by 
such sociologists as Chombard de Lauwe, F. Goguel, F. A. Isambert. Other 
early statistical studies in 1910 and 1913 are referred to by Rev. Y. Daniel, 
Aspects de la pratique religieuse a Paris, p. 10. 
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Bras made his frequently quoted fourfold classification of mem- 
bers of a parish: seasonal conformists; regular observers; the 
devout; those outside the Church (ibid., pp. 430-431). From 
1931 onwards he continuously showed his historical and socio- 
logical interest in French Catholicism, writing to inspire, help, 
and train those who were collecting information for his files 
on religious communities, parishes, and dioceses, regularly pub- 
lishing reports on what he had received; urging that attention 
be given to scientific methods (cf. ibid., Vol. XIX, 19338, 508—- 
509; XXIV, 324-328). His main work is the two volumes en- 
titled: Introduction a Vhistoire de la pratique religieuse en 
France (1942, 1945). As historian, we find him stressing in 
Volume I, as elsewhere, that each region has its specific relig- 
ious culture, due not only to its geographical setting, but es- 
pecially to legal, administrative, and social traditions; yet he 
emphasized also that each parish and group of parishes is differ- 
ent partly because of psychological reasons. Much of Volume 
II is devoted to showing that a study should be made of the 
reasons for the different characteristics of the members of the 
parish, due to variations in sex, age, profession, class member- 
ship, professional affiliation.* He urged historical geographical, 
economic and other comparisons of social groups, to find reasons 
for divergencies in religious practice, as well as to understand 
the impact of religion on social life, and the bounds which exist 
between religion and other manifestations of man’s social nature 
(the family, general social groups, the state). Today, he not 
only directs studies in the sociology of religion at the Ecole pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes, within the Institut d’Etudes Politiques 
at the Sorbonne, but he is constantly consulted by all interested 
in the field in France — sociologists, members of the hierarchy, 
priests, and others — and work in Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 


6 Although M. Le Bras said in 1933 in the Revue histoire de l’Eglise 
de France, XIX (1933), 508, that one must not make too much of a case 
about the connection between religion and politics, and again in 1947 
stated that maps showing religious practice and political voting do not 
always coincide (“Géographie électorale et géographie religieuse,”’ in C. 
Moraze’s Etudes de sociologie électorale, p. 63), in 1936 in the Revue d’his- 
toire de l’Eglise de France, XXII, p. 438, he talked of the possibility of 
making graphs showing curves for the political vote, birth rates, and 
penal offences, and in 1937 (“Transformations religieuses des campagnes 
francaises,” Annales de Sociologie, Series E, Fasc. 2, p. 65) he stated his 
belief that there is nearly always a correspondence between religious prac- 
tice and how a person votes. This latter view probably led to the number 
of studies on the subject which have recently been made in France. 
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land and elsewhere’ clearly owes at least some inspiration to 
his pioneering studies.*® 

Next to M. Le Bras, among Catholics Canon Ferdinand Bou- 
lard is most frequently associated with the sociology of religion 
in France today. At first connected with the J. A. C. F.,° he 
himself states (Vol. I, p. 9) in his two-volume Problémes mis- 
sionnaires de la France rurale (1945) that his interest in the 
subject derived largely from Godin and Daniel’s La France pays 
de mission? (1943). His object is mainly apostolic. A much 
sought-after lecturer and retreat master, director of the Centre 
Nationale d’Etudes Rurales, and editor of the journal Les 
cahiers du clergé rural, Canon Boulard has emphasized in lec- 
tures and writings the importance of accurate knowledge of 
facts if the Church in France is to make the most effective use 
of clergy in rural areas, and to find means of increasing the 
number of priests available for the rural pastorate. Volume II 
of his first work included a number of statistics on the French 
clergy, a list of details for making parish surveys, and a plea 
that information gathered should be sent to him (Vol. II, pp. 
267-276). In 1950 he published E'ssor ou déclin du clergé fran- 
cats — a very complete historical and modern comparative study 
of the clergy of France, with many sociological insights. Con- 
stantly adding to his statistics, reinterpreting his material, and 
discussing with M. Le Bras and others how sociological material 
may be gathered, and utilized in the pastorate, Canon Boulard’s 
latest map on the geographic distribution of various degrees of 
religious practice (published on a 26x20 inches sheet in Janu- 
ary 1952) is complete for 43 dioceses. It shows where at least 





7 E.g., the early details of the survey of Sunday mass attendance in the 
diocese of Bilbao, Spain (El precepto de la misa en el diocesis de Bilbao, 
1952) were planned under his direction; cf. also “Mesure de la vitalité 
sociale du Catholicisme en France,” Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, 
VIII (1950), 38, n. 32. 

8 Catholics in France and Belgium make use of the findings of the 
sociology of religion in a variety of ways, e.g., the Centre Pastoral des 
Missions 4 l’Intérieur, under the direction of Rev. Jean-Francois Mott, 
O.F.M., secures sociological studies and makes use of them in planning 
and conducting missions in French parishes. 

® The woman’s rural affiliate of the J. O. C. The J. O. C. groups (Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriere Chrétienne) helped to develop scientific interest in social 
conditions by stressing the necessity of observing them, so as to judge 
them and then take appropriate action. The Mouvement Populaire des 
Familles, although non-denominational, was of J. O. C. inspiration, and 
its organ Masses Ouvrieres has published a number of articles on the soci- 
ology of religion. 
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45 per cent of the adults of France attend Sunday Mass and 
Easter duties; where there is only seasonal conformism; and 
where practice of the Catholic religion is very weak. The chief 
criticism of this Boulard-Le Bras map is that districts where 
Sunday observance may be much higher than 45 per cent are 
grouped with those where it only reaches this percentage, but 
the map has many pastoral and other uses. 

Canon Boulard also published a revised questionnaire for use 
in surveys of rural parishes: L’Etude d’une paroisse rurale 
(Study of a Rural Parish) and a Guide giving notes on the im- 
portance of each of the blanks to be completed, which include 
information about religious observance, age, sex, profession, etc. 
as well as such other items as local election statistics, the politi- 
cal and religious viewpoint of newspapers read, appraisals of 
the moral conduct of families (both for practicing Catholics and 
others) as to family unity, neighborly help, respect for obli- 
gations contracted, quarrels, alcoholism, abandonment of un- 
married mothers by their parents, and also religious conduct in 
relation to the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

The Economie et Humanisme Dominican group, and its affili- 
ate, S. A. G. M. A. has two sets of blanks for religious enquiries, 
both suited to urban as well as rural parishes. In its 1952 Collec- 
tion of Religious Sociology by Rev. L.-J. Lebret, O.P. (the 
founder of the organization) and Rev. R. Burdet, blanks are pro- 
vided for information on almost everything that could be 
studied about a person, his family, the social, political, and eco- 
nomic milieu, with suggested graphs and tables of the type for 
which Economie et Humanisme has become noted. Attempts 
are made to measure the hereditary factor in religious life, and 
to make percentage evaluations of housing, cleanliness, budget 
keeping, reading, quality of recreation, sense of moral obliga- 
tion, ideas on social justice and many other items. Doubtless the 
fact that the organization developed an interest in comprehen- 
sive social surveys of towns and districts before entering the 
field of the sociology of religion is responsible for the complete- 
ness of the Lebret-Burdet survey, which seems adapted only to 
researchers trained in the Economie et Humanisme tradition. 
Rev. Joseph Kopf, formerly of the same organization, who gives 
a course in the sociology of religion at the Institut Catholique in 


Paris,*° worked with Canon Boulard on his Guide for Pastoral 


10 The Facultés Catholiques de Lyon have also established courses in 
the sociology of religion, under the direction of M. Jean Labbens. 
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Enquiries. Although less comprehensive than either Boulard’s 
Study of a Rural Parish or the Lebret-Burdet Collection which 
it preceded by two or more years, the Kopf-Boulard guide pro- 
vides for psychological factors and has some interesting ideas 
for measuring the intensity of religious life, in addition to sug- 
gesting a fairly comprehensive survey for a parish about its 
working conditions, recreational facilities, political organiza- 
tion, housing and other items. Economie et Humanisme, with 
S.A.G.M.A., has conducted a number of religious surveys includ- 
ing those reported on in the special issue of Economie et Hu- 
manisme (X, Nos. 2-3, 1951) by Rev. L.-J. Lebret under the 
title: Connaitre une population; the general survey of Grenoble 
by Madame J. Perrot (1953), with its brief statistical tables of 
each of the city’s many parishes; and others." 

Turning now to studies which have been published in France 
by professional sociologists and others, Canon Ligier has writ- 
ten a notable doctoral dissertation, in consultation with M. Le 
Bras, on religious practice in the Jura, and the city of Dole in 
particular, in which he stresses the influence of geographic and 
economic environment, saying that, with notable exceptions 
(p. 278), poor districts are more religious than richer ones, and 
that religious practice diminishes with increase in population 
density (pp. 249, 259, 278). 

Rev. Michel Quoist published Ville et homme (1952), a 
thorough sociological survey in the Economie et Humanisme tra- 
dition, of a district of Rouen, including its religious character- 
istics. Because he is interested mainly in the pastorate (p. 265) 
in the final pages (pp. 267-287) he proposes as a solution for 
some of the district’s social problems that the various parishes 
form a district federation for health, recreation, and other serv- 
ices, so that parish life may approximate more nearly the wider 
contacts of the modern city. Others are also concerned with the 
structure of the parish in modern urban life,’? as well as with 
the connection between modern economic organization, city hous- 





11 See the list (several of which are unpublished) in Section III, No. 
2, ISA/L/HD/18, International Sociological Association, Second World 
Congress. 

12 Cf. R. Lacroix and P. Balique, Efficacité, April, 1952, pp. 80-86; the 
study being made by Rev. E. Pin., S.J., on the St. Pothin working-class parish 
in Lyon (cf. report in J. Labbens, La documentation catholique, No. 1161, 
November 29, 1953); Rev. P. Virton, S.J., Enquéte de sociologie paroissiale 
(1953), Chap. 1; et al., and, in Belgium, Rev. F. Houtard. 
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ing, and religious life.’* Research by various people, not all of 
them Catholics, has been made on the connection between a per- 
son’s religion and how he voted,'* or the effect of class organi- 
zation upon religious life; ?> others have made general surveys.'® 


Many of the studies we have just mentioned have been de- 
veloped under auspices that are not Catholic, or specifically 
Catholic, either with the encouragement and supervision of the 
Centre Nationale de Recherches Scientifiques and the Centre 
d’Etudes Sociologiques (which devoted its second sociological 
study week to the sociology of religion), or under the direction 
of M. Le Bras or others at the Sorbonne and other universities. 
Indeed, by far the most renowned survey of religious practice 
in France is that conducted on August 30 and September 6, 1952, 
by the Institute of Public Opinion, under the direction of M. 
Jean Stoetzel.17 The enquiry was made at the request of the 
Journal Réalités to test the truth of a statement made by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower during his political campaign to the effect that 
fifty per cent of the French people were agnostics or atheists. 
The report showed that Eisenhower had exaggerated,’® but a 
storm of protest arose from Catholics. Whereas they had been 
deploring the dechristianization of France since 1927, many now 
protested that the report was not sufficiently favorable; ** others 
said that the survey was conducted by researchers who did not 
understand how to secure more than superficial answers to 


13 Cf. J. Chelini, F. A. Isambert, P. Virton, S.J., op. cit., Chapt. 3; 
et al. 

14 Cf. F. Goguel, L.-J. Lebret, O.P., Réalités enquiry, S. R. Schram 
(an American), et al. 


15 Cf. P. Benard, F. A. Isambert, et al.; many references are to be 
found on religious life among the working class population of cities. 

16 Cf. C. Bettelheim, L, A. Lavandeyre, in P. Georges, Etudes sur la 
banlieu de Paris; H. Mendras, et al. 


17M. Stoetzel also teaches a course in the sociology of religion at the 
University of Bordeaux. Previously, the Institute’s journal Sondages had 
published three articles in the field: “L’Assiduité religieuse,’ April 16, 
1946, p. 106; “Une enquéte internationale: la religion dans le monde,” 
February 1, 1948, pp. 31-33; “Les fétes,” January 1, 1949, pp. 1-12. 

18 The report proved, for example, that only 10 per cent believed in 
nothing (Cf. La France est-elle encors catholique? p. 23). 

19 These pointed to the fashion for Frenchmen to minimize progress 
which had been made under the influence of the hierarchy, the J. O. C. 
and other French organizations which have been widely imitated by Catho- 
lies in other countries; on the other hand, some Catholics did not consider 
the figures to be optimistic for Catholicism, but merely pointed to a mini- 
mum natural religion (cf. J. Kopf, O.P., quoted op. cit., p. 51). 
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queries pertaining to religion,®® that the map of Sunday mass 
observance differed from that of Boulard.*: Probably the report 
will lead to a further refinement of methods on the part of Cath- 
olics.22, Protestants also will possibly benefit from the survey 
and its critics, for they, too, have lately become interested in 
studying themselves as a group. Because they are not very 
numerous in France and Belgium they have done little work in 
the field up to now.”* But recently M. Emile G. Léonard, who 
conducts the courses in the sociology of Protestantism as M. Le 
Bras’s colleague at the Sorbonne, published an important work: 
Le Protestant francais which, although largely historical in 
character, contains much of value to sociologists.” 


In Belgium, as in France, Catholics are in the forefront of 
studies in the sociology of religion. Canon Jacques Laclercq,” 
for some years now has had two courses in the subject within 
his department at the University of Louvain; ?* a research as- 
sistant there, Mlle Claire Leplae, was one of the first to do 
modern-type research in the field: “Pratique religieuse et 


20 The same criticism was made of researchers working under C. Bet- 
telheim. 

21 Details of these protests are to be found in the full 1953 report pp. 
44-51, 54-56; the map appears p. 30. 

22 Catholics are not uncritical of their own work: Le Bras, Boulard, 
Collard, Economie et Humanisme and others are constantly studying how 
to improve their work and methods; e.g. Father Lebret has proposed that 
statistics on church observance would be more valid if attendance were 
weighted according as to whether it refers to an ordinary Sunday or a 
special feast, a voluntary or a traditional attendance (Efficacité (supple- 
ment to Economie et Humanisme, November, 1951, pp. 219-221); M. Le 
Bras is much less concerned today with history and much more with prob- 
Iems proper to sociology, e.g. he and M. Railliet are currently studying 
religion in frontier countries where political boundaries do not conform 
to social organization as with Alsace-Lorraine and nearby Germany. 

23 For a brief note on instruction in the sociology of non-Catholic 
religions, Protestant and otherwise, cf. G. LeBras, “Mesures de la vitalité 
sociale du Catholicisme en France,” Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, 
VIII (1950), 38, including footnotes 30-31. Many courses are available at 
the Sorbonne, including those under the direction of M. Le Bras. In the 
bibliography of writings in periodicals appended to this article, those by 
Protestants include only those by Pastor Leenhardt, S. R. Schram (an 
American) and M. Vogué. 

24 A list of Professor Leonard’s books and articles prefaces his 1953 
publication; cf. also the list in J. Labbens, La documentation catholique, 
No. 1161, November 29, 1953, par. 1518, footnote 5. 

25 For bibgraphical details see the article on Canon Leclercq, The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, X (1949), 31-38. 

26 By Professors Collard and De Volder, brief biographies of whom 
are to be found in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 232 and 216 respectively. 
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milieu, Bulletin de l'Institut de Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales, XIII (1948), 709-806. Canon Leclercq himself wrote 
on the problems which would be encountered by Catholics and 
others if scientific work is to be accomplished: ‘Les problémes 
de la sociologie religieuse” (ibid., p. 683-693). He has consist- 
ently stressed that studies termed sociological should be such, 
and not a mixture of theology, social philosophy, or mere evi- 
dence of zeal for the apostolate. He founded the International 
Conference of the sociology of Religion (which held its first 
meeting in 1949) to serve as a clearing house for those inter- 
ested in the subject the world over.?’ Courses in the sociology 
of religion are given in Flemish in his department by Rev. 
Nicholas De Volder, O.F.M., in a four-year cycle. De Volder 
makes full use of the German studies of Mensching, Hassenfus, 
Wach and others, and exacts of his students a parish survey 
somewhat in the Boulard tradition.** His study on the faith of 
intellectuals (1947) is well-known, and his sociological inter- 
ests are professional.?® His colleague for courses in French is Rev. 
Eugene Collard, who has supervised quick parish surveys of Sun- 
day Mass attendance by age, sex, profession, “civil rights” (sin- 
gle, married, with or without children), and housing. These are 
reported in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), 644-652; also ibid., VI 
(1951), 232-238. The influence of Boulard’s work and other 
French studies is evident in Abbé Collard’s researches. Other 
studies include a specimen questionnaire for parish surveys by 
Rev. J. Gérard-Libois, somewhat modeled after the French ones 
(in Problémes de l’Eglise en marche, I pp. 249-265) ; and reports 
on a survey made of the faith of high school students by Rev. P. 
Delooz, S.J., whose questions were utilized in France for private 
school students by Rev. P. Gouyon, who also made comparisons of 
the results in the two countries; * cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologi- 


27 The general secretary of this Conference is now M. Jean Labbens, 
Facultés Catholiques de Lyon, 25 rue du Plat, Lyon, France, to whom en- 
quiries should be addressed. Canon Leclercq remains the President of the 
Association. 


28 A number of unpublished theses are available in the department’s 
library. 

29 Cf. “L’Objet de la sociologie religieuse,” L’:men Vitae, VI (1951), 
216-220, with a definition (p. 220), criticized by a former student of the 
department at Louvain, Rev. F. Houtard, “Etat présent de la sociologie 
religieuse,” La Revue Nouvelle, XXV (1951), 335. 

30In a general study of students in France, M. Serge Antoine asked 
seven questions on religion, reporting results in Efficacité, VIII (1950), 
40-46. 
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que, LXXI (1949), 1045-1062; LXXII (1950), 1008-1049; LX- 
XXIII (1951), 21-42. A criticism of these questions is that, unlike 
those of Father De Volder, they give lists of reasons why a per- 
son might not believe in religious teachings, and thus might 
induce answers which do not correspond to reality. 

Space limitations preclude a more complete examination of 
the various studies available. Because we in the United States 
have so much to learn from the work accomplished in the two 
countries, criticism may seem to be invidious. On the practical 
side, however, one wonders if closer cooperation between the 
different groups would not lead to greater eventual usefulness of 
the various studies made, both in kinds of material sought as 
well as for comparative purposes.*! Sometimes mere head count- 
ing or work that is purely historical in character is referred to 
as sociology; or the word sociological is applied to describe the 
social. The lack of reference to other sociologists is particularly 
noticeable. There is no evidence that Durkheim’s interest in 
primitives,*? his method, his theories, or the work of his follow- 
ers has had any influence on the modern development of the 
sociology of religion in France and Belgium. Although the 
normlessness of city living is pointed to in a few more recent 
studies,** Durkheim’s theory of anomie is not referred to. 
Neither is use made of the theories of Max Weber, Ernest 
Troeltsch or others in Germany (except in the oral courses at 
some Universities, e.g., Louvain), or of the more practical 
studies by the Institute of Social and Religious Research (1921- 
1933) and of others since that time.** For Durkheim, this might 





%1 Cf. the different enquiries of Boulard, Kopf-Boulard, Lebret and 
others. For example, in asking for details by age classification Boulard and 
Kopf divide groups as follows: 0-13, 14-20, 21-40, 41-60, and over 60; the 
1951 Saint-Sulpice study in Paris, reported in Daniel’s Aspects de la prati- 
que religieuse a Paris (p. 49) has 0-13, 14-21, 22-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59, 
60-69, 70 and over; Collard has 6-10, 11-15, 16-20, 21-40, 41-60, and over 
61 years; the Realités enquiry (p. 12) has 20-34, 35-49, 50-64, 65 and over; 
J. Gérard-Libois has 0-11, 12-18, 18-60, over 60. 

32 An inspection of the bibliography of books and articles herewith 
appended will reveal the comparative lack of studies of primitives so char- 
acteristic of Durkheim, L. Lévy—Bruhl and their followers. Professor Le 
Bras showed an interest in the primitives in his article in Ethnologie et 
Chrétienté, Bulletin No. 8, November 1952, an interest more clearly demon- 
strated by Pastor Leenhardt in ibid., Bulletin No. 9, February 1953, and 
especially by the Congress on Religious Ethnology held in June 1953. A 
book by Maurice Leenhardt, Introduction a l'étude des religions primitives 
is promised for the new series of sociological works under the editorship 
of A. Cuvillier (Librairie Marc Riviere). 

33 Cf. P. Schmitt-Eglin and F. Romatif. 
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be due to a distrust of his theory of collective representations, 
and his general attitude about religion; language difficulties 
might be present for English and German studies; for the most 
part, however, there seems to be an indifference to the ideas 
and methods of others. Although Professor Le Bras has shown 
many a sociological insight in his proposals of points which 
might be examined in religious studies, work done in other 
branches of sociology, which might give valuable ideas for the 
sociology of religion seems to be ignored by all except a few of 
the younger sociologists who are showing the influence of wider 
reading in their work.*® This is doubtless because most of those 
who have produced much in the field did not have previous soci- 
ological training. As younger sociologists are developed, their 
knowledge and their trained imagination will almost certainly 
lead to the accomplishment of even more valuable work by the 
French and Belgians than they have hitherto provided. 


Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
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jourd’hui, 1953: printed also in Sondages. Vol. XVI, No. 4, 1952. This 
brochure, with an introduction by the sociologist Jean Stoetzel, gives 
the results of the enquiry made by the Institut francais d’opinion pub- 
lique (French Institute of Public Opinion) at the request of the maga- 
zine Réalités, about religious practices in France. The 1953 brochure 
quotes from some of the reviews of the enquiry in the Catholic Press 
(pp. 44-51) and makes some notes thereon (pp. 54-56). 

Schmitt-Eglin, P. Les mécanisme de la déchristianisation. Paris: Alsatia, 
1952. A general monograph on the differences between rural and 
urban structure, and the reason why the lack of providing rural mi- 
grants to the cities with spiritual aids suited to the lessened family 
influence of urban living has led to dechristianization. 

Virton, P., S.J. Enquétes de sociologie paroissiale. Paris: Spes, 1953. 
Taking his examples from specific religious enquiries, Father Virton 
points to the need of sociological knowledge of the parish and its social 
environment to aid the apostolate. 

Les musulmans dans le monde, Séries intérnationales CCLXXIII, Chart 55 
and statistical document No. 1642. Paris VIII: Service d’information 
de la présidence du conseil, 14 rue Lord Byron. A brochure giving an 
account of the Moslems in the world today. 
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PERIODICALS 
BELGIUM 


Aubert, R. “La foi chez les jeunes étudiants,” La foi des jeunes, Brussels, 
Amitié étudiante, J. E. C., 1949. The results of an enquiry made in 
1947-1948 in high schools of French-speaking Belgium are given pp. 
47-88. 

Charus, A. N. “Problémes du clergé diocésain,’ Mandements (Diocese of 
Namur), Vol. II, No. 22, 185-172. The Bishop of Namur presents dio- 
cesan ordination statistics, followed by an examination of the environ- 
mental influences of the parish and family in the development of 
vocations. 

Collard, E. “Etude sociologique de la vie religieuse dans un diocése de 
Belgique,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 232-238. Brief information on the 
author’s enquiry into religious practices in the diocese of Tournai, 
with some observations of value to sociologists. 

— — “Commentaire de la carte de la pratique dominicale en Belgique,” 
Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), 644-652. The simple card employed to secure 
details of sex, age, civil state, profession and type of housing of those 
who attended Sunday mass is appended to this article, with details 
of the sociologists and others who assisted in the nation-wide enquiry 
on the practice of attending Sunday mass. Abbé Collard’s map is 
given at the end. 

Colson, J. “Qu’est-ce qu’un diocése?” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXXV 
(1953), 471-497. An analysis of the concept diocese. 

Debilde, J. M. “La situation religieuse du Grand-Bruxelles,” La Cité Chré- 
tienne, 5 September 1936, 628-629. On the religious state of newly- 
arrived persons in a parish. 

Delcuve, G., S.J, “Réflexions sur l’état présent de la sociologie religieuse,” 
Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 375-887. Conclusions of the 1951 interna- 
tional conference on the sociology of religion. 

Delooz, P., S.J. “Une enquéte sur a foi des collégiens,” Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, LXXI (1949), 1045-1062. An account of the lengthy ques- 
tionnaire proposed to students in 29 private high schools in French- 
speaking Belgium, with the author’s comment and results. 

— — “La foi des éléves de l’enseignement de l’Etat en Belgique,’ Nou- 
velle Revue Théologique, LXXIII (1951), 21-42. A similar enquiry 
among students in State high schools. 

De Volder, N., O.F.M. “Enquéte sur la religion des intellectuels,” Bulletin 
de l'Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales de l'Université 
de Louvain, XII (1946), 649-671. An enquiry into the religious faith and 
practices of those with university education. Translated as: “Inquiry 
into the Religious Life of Catholic Intellectuals,” The Journal of Social 
Psychology, XXVIII (1948), 39-56. 

— — “L’Objet de la sociologie religieuse,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 216-220. 
A brief outline of the principal lines of thought about the sociology 
of religion, with a statement of what the subject means to sociologists. 

— — “Un probléme de sociologie religieuse,” Verdad y Vida, No. 37, 
1952, pp. 98-106. Although the contents of this article are not socio- 
logical, in his examination of problems of the apostolate, the author 
provides a number of useful ideas: that the religious élite are not 
necessarily among the socially élite; that lay people have more impor- 
tance in the Church in times of stress than when the Church is well- 
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received in the civic order; that there are tensions between religious 
and non-religious people which must be studied to promote tolerance 
and community spirit. 

Dréze, A., S.J. “La sociologie religieuse en France et en Belgique,” Lumen 
Vitae, VIII (1953), 354-357, A summary of recent publications on the 
sociology of religion in France and Belgium. 

— — “La sociologie religieuse au service des missions,’ Lumen Vitae, 
VIII (1953), 522-525. Useful details of recent Catholic and Protes- 
tant sociological and ethnographical publications valuable to mis- 
sionaries. 

Hélin, E. “La population de l’ancienne paroisse Saints-Cathérine a Liége 
de 1650-1791,” Travaux du séminaire de sociologie de la faculté de 
droit de Liége, II (1951), ed. by R. Clémens. Historical records about 
a parish are examined from the viewpoint of population, housing, 
social structure, and professions. 

Houtard, F. “Structures sociales et circonscriptions religieuses,” Lumen 
Vitae, VI (1951), 221-231; reproduced in Masses Ouvriéres (France), 
VII (1951), 15-30. Some general observations on the urban structure 
of today and the Church within it, with the recommendation that a 
region or district be studied rather than the individual parish or 
deanery, to ensure placing religious life within the actual structure. 

— — “Etat présent de la sociologie religieuse,” La Revue Nouvelle, XXV 
(1951), 333-341. Father Houtard gives his impressions of the Lumen 
Vitae issue on the sociology of religion (Vol. VI, 1951). 

— — “Les paroisses de Bruxelles 1803-1951,” Bulletin de l'Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales de l’Univérsité de Louvain, XIX 
(1953), 671-748. An historical account of the parish boundaries in Brus- 
sels from 1805 to 1951, their population, the number of clergy and avail- 
able religious facilities, followed by an account of an enquiry to show 
the percentage of the population present at the Sunday mass of Octo- 
ber 7, 1951; the percentage of church marriages in relation to the 
population 1933-1950; and some practical conclusions, 

Hoyois, G. “La situation morale et religieuse en Belgique d’expression 
francaise,” Lumen Vitae, III (1948), 224-244. A general article on 
the religion and morals of French-speaking Belgium. 

— — “Réalisme pratique et observation des faits d’ordre morale et relig- 
ieux en Belgique,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 58-80. A very complete 
bibliographical account of factual studies in Belgium on moral and 
religious life (including the sociology of religion). 

Leclercq, J. “La vie religieuse en Belgique,” La Cité Chrétienne, December 
20, 1933, pp. 220-227. A general survey of religious life in Belgium. 

— — “Les problémes de la sociologie religieuse,” Bulletin de l'Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales de (Univérsité de Louvain, XIII 
(1948), 683-693, translated as “Problemas de la sociologia religiosa,” 
Arbor, XI (1948), 247-250. An excellent brief article for those uncer- 
tain of the meaning and delimitation of the sociology of religion as an 
“inductive science.” 

LePlae C. “Pratique religieuse et milieux,” Bulletin de l'Institut de Recher- 
ches Economiques et Sociales de l’ Université de Louvain, XIII (1948), 
709-806. The first edition of the study later published in book form 
(see book section above). 

Malmendier, P., and Heuschen, P. “La crise de vocations dans le diocése 
de Liége,” Revue Ecclésiastique de Liége, XXXIV (1947), 353-377. 
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An examination of vocations in the two provinces of Liége and Lim- 
burg, stating some of the reasons why vocations to religious orders 
in Belgium so greatly exceed those for the diocesan seminaries. 

Moreau, E. de, S.J. “La statistique ecclésiastique,” Nouvelle Revue Théolo- 
gique, XLXIX (1937), 818-833. A general article on the virtue of 
church statistieal bureaus. 

Philippot, R. “Milieux sociaux et pratique religieuse,’ Revue diocésaine de 
Namur, Vol. V, July-October 1950, 191-204. A plea for the observa- 
tion, measurement, classification, comparison, and explanation of social 
facts about religious life. 

Ranwez, P., S.J. “L’Influence de milieu sur la vie religieuse,” Lumen Vitae, 
III (1948), 247-260. On environmental influences on religious life. 


FRANCE 


Antoine, S. “Enquétes religieuses en milieu étudiant,” Efficacité, February 
25, 1950. Remarks on religion to amplify the general article on the 
subject: “Capillarité sociale et grandes écoles,” Idées et Forces, Janu- 
ary-March 1949, 94-96. The author seems to be concerned only with 
the upper middle class. 

Balique, P. “Soubaissements sociologiques d’un diocése,”’ Masses Ouvriéres, 
VII (1951), 84-96. Information on a religious enquiry made in the 
diocese of Aix, especially the parish of Port-Saint-Louis-du-Rhéne 
(Berre district). 

Bardy, G. “Sur l’origine des paroisses,” Masses Ouvriéres, II (1947), 42— 
66. A simple history of the parish from early times, especially noting 
the growth of urban parishes. 

Boulard, F. “Carte religieuse de la France rurale Boulard-LeBras,” Les 
Cahiers du Clergé Rural, * No. 92, November 1947, 403-414. Details 
of the Boulard-Le Bras religious map of France. 

— — “Un secteur de Vosges,” CCR, No. 92, November 1947, 415-418. 
Religious details of a Vosges district. 

— — “Pour |’etablissement d’une monographie paroissiale,” CCR, No, 92, 
November 1947, 419-422. About parish monographs. 

— — “Les enseignements d’une statistique par ages,” CCR, No. 92, Novem- 
ber 1947, 423-425. The value of statistics for age-groups. 

— — “Dimanche rural,” CCR, No. 105, February 1949, 51-55. The social 
problem presented by the Sunday rest. 

— — “Equipes sacerdotales,” CCR, No. 106, March 1949, 107-122. A 
general article on teams of priests living in local diocesan com- 
munities. 

— — “Des équipes sacerdotales 4 la communauté diocesane,’ CCR, No. 
108, May 1949, 203-221. On the value of priests living as a neighbor- 
hood group. 

— — “La pratique religieuse: une méthods de réprésentation graphique,” 
CCR, No. 115, February 1950, 69-76. A general article on religious 
graphs. 

— — “Les vocations sacerdotales en France: le bilan d’un demi-siécle,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXXII (1950), 479-492. On the social 
reasons for the decline in priestly vocations. 

— — “La pratique religieuse dans le diocése de Rennes,” in Connaitre. un 
population. ed. by L. J. Lebret, O.P., Economie et Humanisme, X 
(1951), 115-120. A brief report of a short questionnaire completed in 
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every parish of the diocese of Rennes, with maps showing regional 
differences for farm-owners, agricultural workers, business people 
and craftsmen, and industrial workers. 


— — “L’étude d’une paroisse rurale,” CCR, No. 124, January 1951, 27-30. 
Some general ideas. 


*Hereafter references to Les Cahiers du Clergé Rural will be given as CCR. 


— — “La carte religieuse de la France rurale,’ CCR, No. 139, June-July, 
1952, 248-250. A brief survey of dioceses already covered by sample- 
enquiries: a) recent: 35 complete; 3 not complete; b) older enquiries 
available for other dioceses: 15 (11 complete), but for 4 of these a 
modern enquiry is in process. The value of maps to indicate the level 
of religious practice is again stated. 


— — “La carte religieuse de la France rurale,” L’Union, July-August 
1952, 51-53.: An article similar to that in the CCR, No. 139. 


— — “Repos et loisirs chrétiens, éléments de célébration du dimanche,” 
Le dimanche et sa célébration (Diocese of Luxembourg, 1952), 68-77. 
A useful account of Sunday recreation, presented at the second litur- 
gical study week, Luxembourg, 1951. 


— — “Enquéte sur la pratique religieuse de ‘Réalités’,’” CCR, No. 144, 
January 1958, 41-44. A discussion of the religious enquiry conducted 
by Réalités (see book section above), showing that this took for 
granted that 20 per cent of French people are not baptized which 
Boulard, who had done the same in the first edition of his Essor ou 
déclin du clergé frangais? had since revised to include those who are 
baptized in religions other than the Catholic. 


— — “L’étude d’une paroisse rurale,” CCR, No. 148, May 19538, 221-222. 
A brief statement about new materials furnished by Economie et 
Humanisme for rural parish studies. 

— — “Ou en est la sociologie religieuse en France?’ CCR, No. 150, 
August-September 1953, 323-332. A valuable survey of what is being 
done in the sociology of religion in France today. 

— — “Un réquisitoire contre la sociologie religieuse,’”’ CCR, No. 151, 
October 1958, 365-368. A reply to the article quoted in L’Actualité, 
August 1, 1953, p. 30, supposedly in La vie intellectuelle, July 1953, 
stating however that he cannot trace the article.** 

Chenu, M.-D. “Réforme de structures en Chrétienté,” Economie et Human- 
isme, No. 24, March-April 1946, 85-98. A historical article of some 
value to sociologists. 

— — “La ville: notes de sociologie apostolique,” Masses Ouvriéres, No. 
82, January 1953, 30-54. A valuable though somewhat popular article 
on the social apostolate. 

Chéry, H.-Ch., O.P. “Les sectes bibliques,” Lumiére et Vie, No. 6, October 
1952, pp. 67-108. On a census of the membership of the various Pro- 
testant sects now established in France. 

Deffontaines, P. “Valeur et limites d’éxplication religieuse en géographie 
humaine,” Diogéne, April 1953, 64-79. A general article for those who 
cannot secure a copy of the author’s Géographie et réligions (1948). 

Delprat, R. “Géographie et sociologie religieuse,” Economie et Humanisme, 
XXX (1951), 176-179. Some general notions on the interaction of geo- 
graphical environment and religion. 

9 
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Desroches, H.-Ch., O.P. “Sociologie religieuse et Economie et Humanisme,” 
Economie et Humanisme, XIX (1945), 290-297. Shows the difference 
between the ideas of Economie et Humanisme and those of Jeunesse 
de l’Eglise on the sociology of religion. 


** J. Labbens, in his article in La documentation Catholique, November 29, 
1953, referred to the issue of June 1953. The article does not appear 
to be in either the June or the July issues of La vie intellectuelle, and 
the present author was unable to trace it. 


Economie et Humanisme. “Economie et Humanisme,” in: Recent Develop- 
ments in Social Research, Section III, Vol. 2, International Sociological 
Association, 2nd World Congress, ISA/L/HD/18. This account of Eco- 
nomie et Humanisme includes the work done in the sociology of religion. 

Gouyon, P. “La foi des lycéens Catholiques en France,” Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique LXXII (1950), 1008-1049. A companion study to that 
of P. Delooz, 8.J., Nouvelle Revue Théologique, December 1949 (about 
Belgian students) on the faith of French high school students. 

Hourdin, G. “Comment la France est-elle chrétienne?” Terre Humain, 
January 1953, pp. 7-16. An analysis of the results of the Réalités enquiry 
(see book section). 

Isambert, F. A. “Classes sociales et pratique religieuse paroissiale,” Cahiere 
Intérnationaux de Socislogie, XIV (1953), 141-153. From a study of 
a Paris suburb, replies were secured from 1,350 (92 per cent of the 
sample taken), and a correlation was found between the number of 
rooms per person in a family and religious practice. 

— — “Pratique religieuse et classes sociales en France,” Stratification 
Section I, Vol. IV, International Sociological Association, 2nd World 
Congress, SSM/Conf. 2/37. In a 3 page article, the author outlines 
the work done in France on the effect of class structure upon religious 
practice. He points to the difficulty of classifying people into rigid 
class groups, stating nevertheless that there is some correlation be- 
tween voting to the left, civic burials, and overcrowded housing con- 
ditions. 

Labbens, J. “Eglises, confessions, sects et chapelles,” Chronique sociale de 
France, LX (1952), 467-472. The author points to the inadequacy of 
confining the sociology of religion to statistical studies, and mentions 
the von Wiese-Becker classification of churches, confessions, sects, 
and chapels in Systematic Sociology. 

— — “Le ‘sectaire’,” Chronique sociale de France, LX (1952), 513-515. 
A brief discussion of the meaning of a sectarian, with some reference 
to L. Pope’s Millhands and Preachers (1942). 

— — “La sociologie religieuse en France depuis la conférence intérnationale 
de Breda (1951-1953),” in La documentation Catholique, No. 1161, 
November 29, 1953, pars. 1494-1523. A thorough account, with criti- 
cism, of both Catholic and Protestant studies in the sociology of 
religion in France 1951-1953. 

Le Bras, G. “Chronique des recherches sur la pratique religieuse en 

France,” and “Statistique et histoire religieuse,” a series in the Revue 

Whistoire de VEglise de France, XVII, (1931)*, 425-449; XVIII 

(1932), 135-137; XIX (1933)*, 490-516; XXII (1936)*, 462-486; 

XXIV (1938)*, 307-330; XXV (1939), 316-348; XXVI (1940), 69-83; 

XXVIII (1942) *, 224-230; XXXI (1945)*, 318-342; XXXV (1949), 69. 

In addition to giving diocesan statistics and other details, as he re- 

ceived them, in this Series Professor Le Bras provides important com- 
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ments and directives for those who furnished the materials. Articles 
marked * are of especial value. 

— — “Premiers traits d’une carte de la pratique religieuse dans les cam- 
pagnes francaises,”’ Revue de folklore francais, VII (1936), 159-167. 
Some early information on the state of Catholicism in France. 


— — “Les transformations religieuses des campagnes francaises depuis 
la fin du XVIlIeme siécle,” Annales de Sociologie, Séries E, fase. 2, 
1937, 15-71. On historical changes in French rural areas, with an 
introduction by Maurice Halbwachs entitled “Note introductive: la 
morphologie religieuse,” 8-14. 


-— — “Pour l'étude de la paroisse rurale,” Revue d’histoire de l’Eglise de 
France, XXIII (1937), 486-502. On the importance of studying the 
French rural parish. 


— — “La pratique religieuse des paysans francais,” Htudes, CCXXXV 
(1938), 145-163. On the religious practice of French peasants. 

— — “La vitalité religieuse de l’Eglise de France,’ Revue d’histoire de 
VEglise de France, XXXI (1945), 277-306. An important article on 
the condition of Catholicism in France. 

— — “Un programme: la géographie religieuse,’ Annales d’histoire 
sociale, 1945, 87-112. A general view of the influence of geography on 
religious practices in an issue of the Annales dedicated to the memory 
of Mare Bloch and edited by Lucien Febvre. 

— — “Connaissances de villes,” Masses Ouvriéres, I (1945), 41-47. On the 
necessity of understanding urban social organization. 


— — “Secteurs et aspects nouveaux de la sociologie religieuse,” Cahiers 
Internationaux de Sociologie, I (1946), 39-66. Attention is called to 
the risk of mechanized thinking; it is hoped that maps will show some 
of the wider structures of the church as well as territorial differences 
in religious practices. ; 

— — “Géographie électorale et géographie religieuse,” a chapter in Etudes 
de sociologie électroale by C. Morazé et al., (Paris: Colin, 1948), pp. 44— 
66. Dated March 1, 1947, Le Bras’s chapter gives as sources for the 
geography of religion, Deffontaines, his own studies, those of Eco- 
nomie et Humanisme, and others; and for electoral geography, official 
sources. He shows that maps demonstrating religious practice and 
political voting do not coincide, for there are some important differ- 
ences as well as similarities. He thinks that by such studies govern- 
ments can tell the influence of Catholicism, and the Church can dis- 
cover how parishioners think politically. 

— — “Influences des milieux sur la vie religieuse,” Lumen Vitae, IIT (1948), 
9-19. On the causes of the religious dispositions of groups and indi- 
viduals, with suggested questions for high school students. 

— — “Description de la France catholique,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
LXX (1948), 835-846. A useful general history of the sociology of 
religion in France, reproducing the Boulard map from the November 
1947 issue of Les Cahiers du Clergé Rural. 

— — “Commentaire sociologique des cartes religieuses de la France,” 
Lumen Vitae, III (1948), 635-641. Gives the Boulard maps and classi- 
fications, with a discussion of the influence of newspapers, periodicals, 
the radio, and politics, on religious practice. 

— — “Influence des structures sociales sur la vie religieuse en France,” 
in Structures sociales et pastorale paroissiale: Compte-rendu du 
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congrés nationale de Lille (Paris: Union des Oeuvres Catholiques, 
1948), pp. 2-28. Some general remarks on the influence of the social 
structure on the religious life of France. 


— — “Mesure de la vitalité sociale du Catholicisme en France,” Cahiere 
Intérnationaux de Sociologie, VIII (1950), 3-389. Some general notions 
on what to look for as a measure of religious vitality, with some 
details of enquiries into the subject already undertaken by Catholics 
in France. 

— — “Suggestions pour l'étude des institutions ecclésiastiques dans les 
pays de l’Oeuest de la France,” Revue historique du droit francais et 
étranger, 1950, 154-156. Some ideas on how to study ecclesiastical 
institutions in the west of France. 

— — “Orientations présentes de la sociologie religieuse,” in Hin Samuel- 
werk Leopold von Wiese zum 75 Geburstag (Cologne: Westdeutsche 
Verlag Kéln und Oplagen, 1951), pp. 258-265. Some notes on the 
sociology of religion: its interest in the past and in the present, in 
primitives and in contemporaries; its scientific value to sociology, and 
its practical value to others; on the necessity of a knowledge of history 
to understand present religious phenomena. 

— — “Présentation,” Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 18-21. An introduction to 
the special issue devoted to the sociology of religion. 

— — “La sociologie, du Catholicisme en France,” Lumen Vitae, VI 
(1951), 24-42. An excellent account of the history of the sociology of 
Catholicism in France. 

— — “Sociologie religieuse,” L’Année Sociologique, III Series, 1948-1949 
(published 1951), 287-332. Some prefatory remarks on the structure 
of religious sociology (pp. 287-294) to introduce reviews of books in 
the field. 

— — “Sociologie religieuse,” L’Année Sociologique, III Series, 1949-1950 
(published 1952), pp. 299-330. Book reviews. 

— — “Structure et vie d’une société religieuse,” Revue d'histoire et de 
philosophie religieuse, No. 4, 1951, 385-404. An important article 
showing the necessity of studying the religion of a group in its social 
setting, followed by a preliminary questionnaire for studying Protes- 
tant religions. 

— — “La pratique religieuse dans les villes et dans les campagnes,” in 
Villes et Campagnes, ed. by B. Friédman (Paris: Colin, 1951), pp. 283- 
296. An important chapter in which Le Bras points to the fact that 
religious observances cannot be merely measured by statistics. The 
social scientists study the connection between religious and “profane” 
society, compare religious practices in urban and rural settings.. 

— — “Sociologie religieuse et droit canon,” “L’Année Canonique, I 
(1952), 73-76. Le Bras notes that in addition to knowing about the 
population of a diocese and the social institutions, those interested 
must be acquainted with other social facts, especially the changes 
which have been effected in social institutions. He notes also that the 
sociologist of religion must know the rules and institutions of canon 
law. 

— — “Pour une enquéte sociologique sur toutes les réligions,” Ethnologie 

et Chrétienté, Bulletin No. 8, 2eme supplément de recherches et débats, 

nouvelle série, November 1952, 2-7; reprinted in abridged form in La 

Documentation Catholique, No. 1138, January 11, 1953, 50-54. Le Bras 

here furnishes an outline for general religious enquiries. Preliminaries 
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should state, he says, the general conditions of the enquiry; then would 
follow (1) a description of the beliefs, morals, and cult of the religious 
system; (2) an analysis of the theoretical organization of the society: 
leaders, followers, institutions; (3) an analysis of the social vitality 
of the group according to their social system (social ideology) their 
group life (social morphology), and their spirit (social psychology). 


— — “Nuances régionales du Catholicisme en France,” Revue de Psychol- 
ogie des Peuples, VIII (1958), 12-23. The first article in an issue 
devoted to the sociology of religion. Le Bras points to the differing 
social life connected with the same religion in different countries, 
shows that popular tradition may be examined in the liturgy and other 
features of the cult, but that few studies bring out the religious psy- 
chology of a region. 


Lebret, L. J., O.P. “Comment acquérir la connaissance sociologique d’une 
parois se?” Structures sociales et pastorale paroissiale (Paris: Union 
des Oeuvres Catholiques, 1948), pp. 29-44. Some general remarks 
which show the author to hold a somewhat unorthodox view of soci- 
ology. 

— — “Etudes statistique et géographie des actes religieux,” Efficacité, 
November 1951, 219-221. Calls attention to the precautions to be taken 
in interpreting religious statistics, and considers that church at- 
tendance on Sundays and feastdays, and acts which are voluntary, or 
traditional, should be given weights in order to assess religious 
observances more accurately. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS PHE- 
NOMENA IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 
SINCE MAX WEBER 


Current discussions in Central and Western Europe do not 
seem to be focused on the issue of religion itself. Other topics 
are the center of attention. Neither in yWestern Germany’ 
nor in Austria is there a spark alive of the fire that once raged 
over religious issues in the 19th and early 20th century. Some 
commentators call this intellectual fatigue; others believe that 
the time is not yet ripe to bring into the limelight of controversy 
the more profound issues connected with the experience of the 
war and post-war period. They interpret the silence as a process 
of maturation. 

A report on the sociology of religion — of religious phenom- 
ena to put it more modestly — is faced with difficulties in such 
an obscure situation. This is true because German sociology of 
religion, and to a lesser extent also its Austrian sister discipline, 
has always dealt with, or at least started from, ‘‘Grundlagen- 
fragen,” issues of basic theory. These were, of course, heavily 
influenced by the psychological climate, “the inner mood,” the 
historical constellation of the time they were thought about and 
discussed. 

At present new intellectual trends have not yet crystallized 
and, therefore, fixed points of departure for the sciences of re- 
ligion as they existed in the positivistic-encyclopedic school or 
in the “phenomenology” and “Gestalt” schools of the 1920’s can 
hardly be expected. For this reason I propose to discuss the 
sociology of religion in Germany and Austria not according to 
“camps” of theoretical orientation, but under the following head- 
ings: (1) historico-sociological studies (a) of the German tra- 
dition and (b) of the Austrian tradition; (2) present basic 
theory, its roots and direction of development; (3) research 
type; demography and sociography* with special emphasis on 
“religious factors,” parish and denomination sociology, etc. 

‘As far as the period since 1945 is concerned only Western Germany 
is concerned in this report. 

? Demography: population studies, housing and “living” analysis, na- 


tonal origin etc. Sociography: analysis and, above all, description of 
classes, professional, political groups etc. 


10 
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HISTORICO-SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
A. The German Tradition 


The sociology of religion in Germany actually began with 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), and this for two reasons. 
First, it was Hegel who spelled out the basic axiom of this dis- 
cipline and applied it when, in his Philosophy of Religion, he 
uncovered the dialectical connection between “society” and “re- 
ligion.” There are two corresponding “worlds” to be seen if you 
look, for instance, at the classical Greek city states: one is the 
cultural web and social structure of the trading and fighting 
polis on earth, and the other is the system of gods, demons and 
symbols in the “heaven” of mythology and thought. The socio- 
logical system and the theological system according to Hegel 
are two sides of one dynamic reality. 


The second reason for calling Hegel the founder of German 
sociology of religion lies in the fact that it was he who announced 
the most severe phase of the intrinsic crisis of faith and of the 
concrete discrepancies between “religion” and “society” in our 
era. Concluding his treatise on Faith and Knowledge in 1802 
Hegel writes: “The emotion on which the religion of the modern 
(new) era is based — the emotion: God himself is dead... .” 

In order to appreciate this statement properly we have to 
realize that most of the 19th century investigation into religion 
was characterized by a passionate negativism, the attempts to 
unmask, destroy and purify. The religious individual experiences 
at one time or other an instinctive feeling of reserve toward the 
conscious pursuit of a science of religion which was instituted 
during the 19th century, and this reserve has kept ecclesiastic 
and similar institutions on the defensive for quite some time. 
This is due no doubt to the fact that these individuals or institu- 
tions have felt and feel the fire of negation which burned in the 
writings of a Kierkegaard, a Nietzsche and a Leon Bloy, the 
19th century prophets of rebirth. 

It was the search for the “concrete Jesus” in history and for 
new ways of encounter with him that led a man like Adolf von 
Harnack (1851-1930) to the gigantic attempt to unmask with 
a flood of data and research the Christian theoretical dogma and 
doctrine as the fruit of an alienation from the genuine “spirit” 
of the gospels. Harnack did not say it as bluntly as that but he 
meant that the pure Christian ethics of the sermon on the mount 
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had been bastardized by pagan Greek philosophy. If Hegel was 
the first “theoretical” sociologist of religion, Harnack (who was 
president of the German Academy of Science, author of the still 
unrivalled three-volume History of the Dogma, 2nd edition 1888, 
approximately 2,100 pages, and of many other scholarly works 
on the New Testament and Primitive Christianity) was the 
first empirical historico-sociological scientist of theology and the 
development of Christian doctrine. He tried to discover the re- 
lationships of political power in the triangle Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria in order to throw light on the dogmatic fights 
which parallelled these political relationships in the same socio- 
religious systems during the first eight centuries of the Chris- 
tian era.® 

Harnack’s disciple, Erik Peterson, who is now professor at 
the Papal University in Rome has continued research on the 
connections between political trends and symbols and theological 
theories. In a treatise which is one of the classics of sociological 
historiography, Monotheism as a Political Problem, a contribu- 
tion to the history of political theology in the Roman Empire,* 
Peterson argues: by welding the Judaic God into one with the 
monarchical principle of Greek philosophy, the concept of divine 
monarchy (one ruler in heaven) became a formula of politico- 
theological propaganda for Hellenistic Judaism. This formula 
— according to Peterson — was taken over by the early Catholic 
Church and utilized by her during her first period of expansion 
in the Roman Empire. This (political) monotheism formulated 
sharply by some early Christian apologists was utilized for the 
amelioration of the tensions between Church and State and as an 
apotheosis of Emperor Constantine’s victory in 312. It was 
argued by these Christian authors that the “international” po- 
litical monarchy of the Romans winning over the national states 
of the Mediterranean area was to be seen as a proof for the truth 
of the Christian teaching according to which one God has to be 
placed over the pagan local and national divinities. All such 
simple political theology however was (at least fundamentally) 
barred, says Peterson, by the Council of Nice in 325 when the 
doctrine of the Triune God (Trinitarianism) was formally de- 
fined. Christian faith in a three-person-in-one divinity as a more 


3 In my doctoral dissertation on Harnack’s position concerning the 
history of dogma (Vienna University, 1949), I have dealt with this par- 
ticular problem pp. 20-40. 

4 Leipzig, 1935. 
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dia-lectical (dialogical) and relational faith had theoretically 
outdated the pagan and Judaic “monolithic” concepts of mono- 
theism and the identification of sacred doctrine with political 
power. 

E. Peterson was not the only disciple of Harnack, and the 
latter was not the only sociologically orientated historian. Ernst 
Tréltsch (1865-1923) worked out his trichotomy: “church” (an 
institution oriented toward the past and renewing itself only in 
active relation to the past), “religious group” (persons related 
to the present and founding a community in order to reinstitute 
the original faith and the authentic life according to it) ;> and 
the spiritualist “sect” (of radical individuals who care neither 
for past nor present but plan to institute “something” in the 
future through the direct workings of the “spirit’’). In his 
Social Teachings of the Christian Churches and Groups® and in 
his attempts to outgrow historicist relativism through what 
might be called a sociological comparison and ecumenical view 
of Christian denominations and world religions, he is a typical 
exponent of the trends to “build the world anew” that char- 
acterized German intellectual life after Lutheranism had become 
conscious of its crisis.’ 

Many of Max Weber’s works have been translated into Eng- 
lish and have been discussed at such length in the U. S. that I 
am not discussing them here.* 

There is no articulate Weberian school active in Germany to- 
day but there is hardly anyone in the fields of History, Sociology, 
Philosophy, Political Science, etc., who has not been affected by 
his fascinating analyses of ascetism, privileged and unprivileged 
professions and classes and their religious sentiments, the rural 
inclination toward “magic” and the urban tendency toward 
“prophetism” and finally the typology: traditionalist and charis- 
matic leadership in religious bodies. 

Recent historico-sociological works of importance are listed 
in the bibliography. Studies of the Lutherans Schlier, Kase- 
mann, Campenhausen, Rost, Rosenstock-Hiissy and of the Cath- 


5 Troéltsch calls this second group “Sekte.” 

6 First German edition 1912; complete English edition available. 

7 The work of Albert Schweitzer is another outcome of that particular 
situation. 

8 The translations of Gerth and Mills and Parsons and Shils are avail- 
able. See also the study of P. Honigsheim, “Max Weber im amerikanischen 
Geistesleben” (M. Weber in American Intellectual Life), Kélner Zeit- 
schrift fiir Soziologie (1951), 1383-138. 
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olics Dempf, Hasenfuss and Deimel like the encyclopedic works 
of Joachim Wach and Gustav Mensching (who are hard to place 
from a standpoint of denomination) deserve particular attention. 


B. The Austrian Tradition 


The discussions of religion by the cultural and political scien- 
tists of Vienna differ quite significantly from the idealistic-ency- 
clopedic style of classic social thought in Germany. Not Hegel 
but his forerunner Kant (1724-1804) left decisive marks on the 
modern Austrian tradition. Vienna was the first university in 
the German speaking realm that imported positivism from 
France. This was easily fused with an enlightened mentality 
which, like the predilection for socio- and psychoanalytical 
methods, was not quite unrelated to the pragmatism of the civil 
servants of a multinational and multilinguistic Empire having 
its center at the crossroads of Europe. 

Kantian rationalism, with its late climax in the Vienna Circle 
Positivism of the 1920’s, was not strong enough to cope with the 
latent “Platonism” that flared up in Austria whenever her cul- 
turally manifest Catholicism with its artistic expressiveness 
(Baroque, Vienna music, theater and dance) led Austrian intel- 
lectuals and scientists to think about Austria’s popular devo- 
tions, liturgies® of the Eastern Church, Byzantium, or the “mys- 
ticism” of marriage and the family. Thus a family and society 
minded “religious romanticism” flourished in the early 19th 
century. 

A third element has to be seen in order to understand the 
scene for the discussion of the sociology of religion in Austria: 
her Catholicism did not, like the French, flourish during the 
Middle Ages but four centuries later in the political apotheosis 
of the Christian victory against the Mohammedan Turks after 
they had finally been repelled from central Europe in 1683. Thus 
it was the strictly organized counter-reformation (militant) 
church which, in the glamour and glory of the then newly 
built baroque cathedrals and feudal] abbeys laid the foundations 
for what was, and to some extent still is, “modern” Catholicism 
in Austria. 

Austromarxism, and this is the fourth point, has channeled 
many of the community sentiments which could not develop 


® See my “Leben u. Liturgie heute,” Heiliger Dienst, IV (Jg., 1950), 
65-72. 
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where the concepts of hierarchy and vertical order overshadowed 
the necessities of horizontal coordination and brotherhood. To- 
day only 18.6 per cent of the Vienna Catholics participate in the 
religious service of the Mass on Sundays. 

These points had to be made before familiarizing the reader 
with an author of the Vienna tradition who can only be under- 
stood if the previous exposé is kept in mind. Ernst Karl] Win- 
ter, now living in the U. S., published in 1929 a historico-critical 
work, The Social Metaphysics of Scholasticism, which was the 
object of much discussion and still is a controversial book. Faith- 
ful to the Kantian element in the Austrian tradition Winter 
made the question of dualism the leitmotif in his study of his- 
torical and neo-scholasticism. Why is it, Winter asks, that scho- 
lasticism has a “supernatural” theory of personality but only a 
“natural” theory of society? Why is it that on the “natural” 
level (e.g., in the state) the common good excels the personal 
(in scholastic terminology: the individual good) whereas on the 
“supernatural” or “spiritual” level the personal good excels the 
common one? Winter says: scholastic theory of society and the 
state draws on Aristotle. According to his abstractionist theory 
of knowledge and individuationist theory of matter the general 
excels the particular and the abstract ranks higher than the 
concrete. Scholastic personality theory draws on Augustinian- 
ism emphasizing the superiority and uniqueness of the person. 
This hierarchical dualism of natural society (political order) 
and supernatural personality (ecclesiastical order) was neces- 
sary for the self defense of the church during the battle for 
power with the state of the high Middle Ages. If it appeared 
that the Church was using this hierarchical dualism, ‘natural’ 
order on the one hand and “supernatural” order on the other, 
for purposes of political power or propaganda, Winter, himself 
a Catholic, does not consider this simply as a result of a machia- 
velian attitude on the part of the Church’s leaders and repre- 
sentatives. He holds that the apologetic and pastoral interests 
of the priest class worked toward keeping the “supernatural” 
above the “natural” and systematically prevented a mysticism 
of society, marriage, family, state and “human relations.” Win- 
ter, who was deeply affected by the negative political conse- 
quences of the Catholic “facism” of his Chancellor Dollfuss, 
went further. He worked out a criticism of the “philosophical” 
attempts to justify dictatorship, as it had happened in Austria 
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after 1934, and he demanded the further development of “ro- 
mantic” '® theories of marriage, family and society. 

The “functional, living and elastic” coordination of revelation 
and positive religion on the one hand, and science and politics 
on the other, should replace the old form of the sharply divided 
and static dualism. Thus also a fruitful give-and-take encounter 
between religion and science could take place. Their methodo- 
logical separation could and should be kept strictly, without an 
authoritarian superposition of “religion” in matters of scientific 
research. Their unity in the concrete person should be acknowl- 
edged as a real possibility." 


Vienna sociology of religion cannot be dismissed without 
mentioning the work of August M. Knoll, chairman of the soci- 
ology department of the University. Recently a carefully docu- 
mented study of his on the Concept of Capitalism in Modern So- 
ciology has been published. Knoll criticizes the degree of empha- 
sis that Max Weber placed on the role of Calvinism in the origin 
of modern capitalism. The Viennese scholar finds roots of capi- 
talism in Catholic countries and, on the basis of previous re- 
search,'* he feels that the Jesuits were nearly as much advocates 
of Capitalism as were the Puritans. 


Checking on Max Weber’s theories of mysticism as religious 
virtuosity and individualistic fruition of the ego in a relative 
isolation from society, I studied the Byzantine “mystic” Symeon 
the New Theologian (949-1022) in order to compare his doctrine 
of self-relation, ascetics, “illumination,” with his theory of re- 
ligious community, church and society. Although there is evi- 
dence from Symeon’s writings and from his biographers that he 
led a comparatively secluded life, in his thinking there is a funda- 
mental coordination of psychological and social thought, and the 
category of brotherhood, and not of isolation and ego-centrism 
is the basic one.'* 


published with an introductory note in Heiliger Dienst (Fall 1950), 79-82. 
References to the works of the Viennese historian Friedrich 


Heer, one of the leading figures in the intellectual life of the 
German-speaking countries who has incorporated much of the 


10 This term here has nothing in common with what is understood by 
“romantic” in psychological matters; it is used here to denote a historic 
period. 

11 For further publications of Winter see the bibliography. 

12 See the bibliography. 

13 A sample of the texts of Symeon I translated for my studies was 
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sociological perspective and method in his research on religio- 
political problems of the Middle Ages, are to be found in the 
bibliography. 


PRESENT BASIC THEORY 


It is possible that it appears only to contemporaries from 
within that there is special hesitation concerning questions of 
fundamental philosophical theory. Perhaps the relatively high 
degree of crystallization which we find in the works of the past 
did not appear crystallized to the critics of their time. After the 
tremendous criticism which modern events have brought to bear 
on the philosophical theories of the last century (‘Logic on foot,” 
as an American friend expressed it to me), and the realistic 
negativism of the young scholars and intellectuals who returned 
from the fields of physical and psychological destruction, it is 
understandable that there should be hesitation about the positive 
foundations of the theory of religion. The young generation in 
some cases lost nearly a decade of years of studying, lost li- 
braries, facilities, and, what is more, the patience for the kind 
of library and seminar work that flourished in the 19th century 
small town universities and in the archives of the 1920’s and 
30’s. The main cause for the difficulty of arriving at a starting 
point for a new and rational confrontation with religious phe- 
nomena does not lies in the losses of the young generation but 
in its gains. 

The destruction of total war, the experience of the break- 
down of a highly organized society, of the All-German National 
Socialist Empire with its Europe ideology and actual military 
“Fortress Europe,” introduced into the lives of those who had 
been part of this society and its dissolution a new dimension of 
seriousness.’* The answers that previous generations had sug- 
gested were rejected because the differences between pre-war 
and post-war categories were felt more strongly than the similari- 
ties. In fact, the phenomenological sensitivity and its subtle way 
of perceiving “Gestalt” was nearly as alien to the veteran genera- 
tion (and every young man was a veteran) as the strictly formu- 
lated traditional philosophies of previous centuries to which 
some however turned in the general confusion. 

New definitions and points of departure are not clearly given 
in the theoretical sociology of religion; directions and areas of 


14See my “Neue Jugend” (the situation of the young generation in 
Austria), Schweizer Rundschau (Sept. 1949), 386-391. 
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concentration and interest may be observed. “Religion” itself 
as a meaningful formula is questionable. The analysis of the 
word leads to two possibilities of interpretation :*° 


(a) a re-reading (re-ligere) and a recollection of all knowl- 
edge concerning the gods;'* a strict consciousness of traditional 
right and wrong in matters of society and law according to de- 
fined norms; a man who knows how to read carefully (re-ligere) 
and to interpret “natural” law is a religious man (homo religi- 
osus) by doing it.’” 

(b) A bond imposed, a tie with which an individual is bound 

because of his membership in the liturgical institution (of temple 
service, etc.) .1§ 
It may be argued that the socio-cultural roots of the term re- 
ligio (as “re-reading” and as “religari,” “being bound” and 
“tied to’) are so thoroughly part of the well defined pre-Christian 
Roman society that in a period of increasing cultural exchange 
in the world, any universal and ecumenical application of the 
term religio is questionable. 


(a) Criticizing the first meaning of the Roman formula 
religio it could be said that “religious” knowledge in terms of 
the experiences of the 20th century is not the knowledge of a 
theologically “elegantly” informed Ciceronean gentleman but the 
knowledge of the inadequateness of knowledge. 


(b) Criticizing the second meaning of the Roman formula 
“religio” it could be said that “religious” relation in terms of the 
experiences of the 20th century cannot be reduced to a society 
defined liturgy conducted by the “pontifices.” Religious relation 
is “religious” only to the degree to which it is identical with the 
existence of the person. 


On the other hand there are reasons to believe that the 
themes which the Romans formulated in their way and with the 
definite limitations of their culture are — (as themes) — still 
of importance so that knowledge, and relationality would still 
be the fundamental problems to be dealt with in order to arrive 
at a basis for the sciences of religion. 


15 Ernout-Meillet, Dict. etym. de la langue latine (Paris 1939); there 
the history of the word is given. 

16 Cicero says that “religious” is derived from “reading again’ like 
elegant from “selecting carefully.” N.D. 2, 28, 72. 

17 Nigidius Figulus ap. A.G. 4, 9, 44. 

18 Lucretius, R.N. I, 931.19. The pontifex was a technical assistant, 
not a mediator. See Mommsen Das Weltreich der Caesaren (Phaidon Verl. 
1933), 509-516. Mommsen’s Roman History and especially his chapter on 
religion is extremely important in this connection: vol. II (Jbid.) 501-801. 
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(a) The tendency toward a more scientific knowledge of per- 
sonality and society ’® from this standpoint appears not to solve 
but to expose, in proportion to its growth, the unsolved problem 
of knowledge. 

(b) The societal development with the destruction, unre- 
latedness and hostility of total war and the general uprootedness 
and mobility also in areas not stricken by war seems to push into 
the foreground the (religious? ) questions of rootedness,”° 
“place,” 2! home,”* “rest” and leisure,?* and peace and relation to 
oneself and one’s society. 


RESEARCH TYPE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The reason for the relative weakness of the survey, sample, 
and questionnaire approach to the phenomenon of religion in 
Germany can easily be seen from the German tradition of 
thought. Prof. Paul Tillich’s statement: ‘The independence of 
theory from any kind of practical application, as we were used 
to it in Germany... .”’;** or Prof. Franz L. Neumann’s complaint 
that German social scientists after Max Weber “concentrated 
upon the discussion of his methodology” ** but did not pay atten- 
tion to “his demand for empirical studies,” may be too radical 
but they contain some truth. 

Lutheran theology, as may be seen from the examples of 
Harnack and Trdéltsch, turned to historical research for self- 
clarification and purification. This was not done in a “specula- 
tive” or “armchair” or “merely theoretical” way. This genetic 
confrontation with the problem of religion, the attempt to get 
at the root of present phenomena by probing into their socio- 
historical depth stopped within the boundaries of the library. 


19 Calvin says: “Conscience is now emancipated,” IJnstit. chap. XIX. 
(1st. ed. 1536). 

20 The migrations in post medieval societies should be viewed in rela- 
tion to the religious problems of these societies. 

21 Martin Heidegger in his “Humanismusbrief,” Bern 1947, translates 
the Greek term (ethos) not with “moral attitude” but “place” and he 
means: rest and orientation in and within oneself by living “next to” the 
divinity. We have “place,” harmonious “world” — and other — relation 
only by being open toward “the god.” 

22 The problem of home in the refugee societies of the 20th century 
should be reconsidered in connection with the Judaic expectations of the 
“blessed land” and the Christian re-interpretation of these theories. There- 
by home- and living conditions, rebuilding of war damages, housing short- 
age could be seen in their “religious” and psychological signifiance. 

23 See Pieper, Leisure the Basis of Culture, in the bibliography. 

24 The Cultural Migration (The European Scholar in America), Phila- 
delphia 1953, 143. 

. 5 [bid., 22. 
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It seems as if Catholicism, intellectually somewhat inferior in 
19th century Germany, and still second in historicis, would not 
take first place in culturally less “accepted” but more and more 
“acceptable” social science empiricis. This is due to several facts: 


(1) Catholicism always showed more interest in “externals” 
than Lutheranism. 

(2) Catholicism as an organization was more involved in 
local politics and an empirical view of the situation for reasons 
of its organized pastoral methods. In 1915 Fr. Krose, S.J., 
founded an office and a year book for religious statistics. 

(3) The socialist emphasis on social community pressed for 
a revival of thinking about the social dimension of the person 
and the communal nature of the Church. The Catholics were 
more responsive to this pressure than the Lutherans in Ger- 
many. 

(4) In the occupied post-Hitler Germany the Catholics were 
comparatively open to collaboration with French, Belgian, Dutch 
and American Catholics and not unwilling to consider their ideas 
of research into religion. Western European scientific methods 
thus reawakened tendencies of Catholico-German interest in the 
“empirical” phase of self-examination. 


Thus it may be explained that 80 per cent of the German 
“empirical” sociologists of religion mentioned in the bibliography 
are Catholics. 

In Austria the social statistics, sociography and demography 
compiled with the aim of clarifying religious and ideological 
attitudes were initiated in the second half of the 19th century 
by several scholars and reformers of the Vogelsang (1818-1890) 
group. Since World War II the Dutch scholar Fr. Linus Grond*® 
and his Austrian collaborator Erich Bodzenta have published in 
Vienna a series of surveys and reports on urban sociology with 
special consideration for parish formation and distribution, the 
“religious” and Church point of view in city planning, statistics 
concerning the age distribution of priests in several parts of 
Austria, etc. Further works in this direction are to be expected. 
A study on the relation between denomination and marital fer- 
tility by Dr. Dittrich*” served as an example of the necessity 
for statistical sophistication in matters of the sociography or 


empirical sociology of religion. 
P by 8 LEOPOLD ROSENMAYR 


University of Vienna 


26 See the bibliography. Grond has founded an institute for empirical 
religious and ecclesiastic sociology in Vienna. 

27 Marriage and the family are right now in the focus of interest again, 
partially as a result of the “privatization” of the post war period, partially 
because of alarming birth rate statistics showing decline. 
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NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


NOTES: (1) The sociological emphasis has entered into historiography 
and anthropology and other social sciences to such an extent that it is 
quite impossible to list all works of the various cultural sciences which 
were composed by authors who knew how to apply sociological categories. 

(2) In Germany and Austria some of the best historico-sociological 
works dealing with religious issues have been written by historians, his- 
torians of art etc., and the sociologists have borrowed many of their lead- 
ing ideas from the theologians and philosophers of their time. These will 
not be discussed here. 

(3) It has not been characteristic of the German tradition, nor to a 
lesser extent also of the Austrian tradition, to work particularly at the 
construction of over-all frames of reference to store up (so to speak) the 
data concerning world religions. Max Weber... (cont.) 


(4) ... Rather there is a deep feeling that the whole world of scien- 
tific pursuit is in transition, and as a result of this sense of change, the 
insistence on “well defined” and “well conceptualized” disciplines is neg- 
ligible, or limited to the sphere of academic “competition.” In this bib- 
liography the encyclopedia or textbook-like works are listed first. Their 
“mentality” however corresponds more with the all embracing ambitions 
of the 1920’s than the more concrete, less categorizing studies into religion, 
undertaken from historical, philosophical or statistical angles. 

(5) The demo- and sociographic type of sociology of religion is still 
developing into an organized form. Communications about the research 
being carried on are not too good and it is quite possible that some local 
studies or studies conducted by smaller institutes have been overlooked in 
this bibliography. 

(6) No bibliographies are given of the works of Max Weber and 
Ernst Tréltsch and their immediate followers as this would require quite 
specialized library and archive research. The reader is referred to the 
American studies on Max Weber which may be found through references 
by Paul Honigsheim (see below). Prof. Williams of Andover Theological 
School (Harvard) is known to me as an American expert on the problems 
discussed in the tradition of Troeltsch. 


Hasenfuss, Josef. Die moderne Religionssoziologie und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die religidse Problematik (Modern Sociology of Religion and its sig- 
nificance for religious problems). Paderborn, Wien, Ziirich, 1937. 

A very carefully written and extremely well informed 400 page work 
touching upon all the forms of sociology of religion by giving the history 
of this discipline and dealing systematically with its key problems. The 
notes of this volume — unfortunately there is no bibliography added — 
reflect very well the situation of the sociology of religion during the thirties. 
The author is a Catholic priest with a very broad theological and historical 
background and keen interest in the possibilities of a science of religion 
in the humanistic tradition. The work is most useful as a sourcebook for 
the history of the sociology of religion. 


Mensching, Gustav. Sociologie der Religion. Bonn 1947. 

An encyclopedic attempt in 294 pages to discuss in abstract categories 
(with some concrete illustrations) folk religion (familial, tribal, national 
entities and their “theologies”), universal religion and profane society, the 
community (teacher-disciple, founder-followers, orders, sects, etc.), the 
organization of religions, priests, prophets, mystics and their roles in re- 
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ligious groups and institutions. Apart from the survey of his broad sub- 
ject matter Mensching is very much interested in what he calls profaniza- 
tion and paganization. Thereby he means that the religious ties of the 
primitive and folk type community have been destroyed with the excep- 
tion of the “pagani,” the people living in the countryside and still clinging 
to the old cults and rites (in our time: Christian cults). The city popula- 
tion has been “atomized” and thereby “massified.” The problem according 
to Mensching is how to derive a theory of community in modern society. 
Personally he feels that the idea of Christian brotherhood is the remedy. 
Mensching’s work contains a short bibliography quoting mostly works 
published between 1920 and 1935. 


Wach, Joachim. Religionssoziologie. Tiibingen 1951. 

The foundations of the present work were first sketched out by Wach 
in 1931 and published in Germany as an introduction to the sociology of 
religion. Since then Wach has continually worked on his book and pub- 
lished in several editions his classic handbook of the historico-comparative 
and encyclopedically orientated sociology of religion. The German version 
quoted above is a 460 page translation of the 4th English edition, 1944, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. As the work is available in 
English it is only briefly mentioned here. Wach’s work has grown out of 
the school of R. Otto, the famous author of “The Sacred” (1929 in its 
22nd edition) which considered the sacred not as one of many but as the 
basic human and social value. Wach holds that the source of all religious 
expression is the experience of the sacred or the “religious.”” Whenever 
religious expressions are genuine they do not have any political, economic, 
esthetic sense — Wach argues — but are to describe and to formulate 
man’s relations with God. As this relation can never be accomplished the 
history of mankind is a process in which various religious groups are 
generated which take the lead in various periods to maintain the communion 
between God and man. For man’s final desire no better formulation has 
been found than Augustine’s: “Cor nostrum inquietum est donec requiescat 
in te, domine.’”’?’ — Wach’s chapters are: methodology, sections on religion 
and national groups, specifically religious organizations of society, religious 
differentiation within society, church and state, and types of religious 
authority. The outlay and disposition, the wealth of notes is unrivalled 
by any other work of this kind. Wach’s theory of “protest against an 
established religion” and the various forms and phases of their protest has 
been widely accepted. 


HISTORICO-SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) THE GERMAN TRADITION 


Bonhéffer, D. “Sanctorum communio, eine dogmatische Untersuchung zur 
Soziologie der Kieche,” in: Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie . 
und der Kirche, ed. R. Seeberg. N. Bonwetsch, 26. Band, Berlin 1930. 

Campenhausen, Hans von. “Lehrerreihen und Bischofsreihen im 2. Jh.,” 
in In memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer, ed. W. Schmauch, Stuttgart 1951. 
Neither the philosophy of antiquity nor the primitive church knew a 

tradition of doctrine isolated from the community. On the contrary: the 

latter is viewed as the carrier of “traditio,” and personal contact is a doc- 
trinal necessity. 

Casel, O. “Die Kirche als Braut Christi nach Schrift, Vaterlehre und 
Liturgie.” Theologie der Zeit, Theolog. Beihefte zum Seelsorger, Wien, 
Jg. 1936, Folge 2/3. 
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Deimel, Ludwig. Leib Christi, Sinn und Grenzen einer Deutung des inner- 
kirchlichen Lebens, Freiburg i. Br., 1940. 


Dempf, Alois. Religionssoziologie. Hochland, 18. Jg. 6. Heft. 

Dempf says that Max Weber using the example of Calvinism has 
demonstrated what historical power a doctrine of ethics and ascetics can 
exert. Such ethical theories however are dependent on the dogmatic posi- 
tion and therefore it is really the theological doctrine and dogma which 
has a role of decisive power in the flux and web of history. 


Drees, W. Katholische Mystik als soziologisches Phinomen. Elberfeld 1929. 

Griiner, V. “Die geistigen Motive kirchlicher Gemeinschaftbildung.” <Ab- 
handlungen der Herdergesellschaft, Riga. 

Gundlach, G. Zur Soziologie der katholischen Ideenwelt und des Jesutt- 
enordens. Freiburg i. Br. 1927. 


Honigsheim, Paul. “Die nichtchristlichen Kulturreligionem in der ameri- 
kanischen Soziologie.” In: Soziologische Forschung unserer Zeit, Leo- 
pold v. Wiesse zum 75. Geburtstag, Ed. K. Specht. Estdeutscher Ver- 
lag, Kéln und Opladen, p. 266-276. 

Review of American oriental studies and general history of research 
on religion; special emphasis on the sociological categories developed by 
the scholars when dealing with their subject matter. 

Hutten, Kurt. Seher, Griibler, Enthusiasten. Stuttgart 1950. 

History and description of less well known sects in Europe and Amer- 
ica, special emphasis is, however, on the German scene of today. 

Jespen, A. Nabi. Soziologische Studien zur alttestamentlichen literatur und 
Religionegeschichte. Miinchen 1934. 

Kasemann, E. Leib und Leib Christi. 1935. 

— — Das wandernde Gottesvolk. Untersuchungen zum Hebrderbrief. Got- 
tingen, 1939. 

Mensching, Georg. “Abhangigkeit und Selbstandigkeit im Protestantismus.” 
In: Abhdngigkeit und Selbstindigkeit im sozialem Lebe. Ed. Leorold 
V. Wiese. K6ln und Opladen pp. 200-221. 

— — “Abhangigkeit und Selbstandikeit in den christlichen Sekten,” ibid., 

pp. 222-229. 

Monzel, Nikolaus. “Abhangigkeit und Selbstandigkeit im Katholizismus,” 
ibid., pp. 185-199. 


— — “The Church and the Masses.” Lumen Vitae, special issue Bruxelles, 

1951, pp. 267-276. 

About members of the church, Professor Monzel, a Catholic priest, 
says, “Faced with new problems, they await new directives which supply 
for their own lack of initiative. The Rev. K. Rahner, S.J., wrote some 
years ago about this collective docility of Catholics avoiding responsibility. 
They glady take part in the solemnities of the faith and in religious cere- 
monies, the value of which must not be under-estimated, for in them the 
words of Schiller in Marie Stuart are sometimes realized: ‘Where thou- 
sands are adoring and giving glory, ardour is fired and the spirit mounts 
to the heavens.’ It is the ‘hydra-headed mass made beautiful under the 
power of the marvelous’ (Stefan George),” p. 275. 


Rosenstock-Hiissy, Eugen. “Deus vivit.” In: In memoriam Ernst Loh- 
meyer. Ed. W. Schmauch. Stuttgart, 1951. 
‘Deus vivat’ is a wrong translation of the Psalm verse. For the Jews 
the existence of God could not be questioned, as it was the medium in which 
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they lived. ‘Deus vivat’ is a typically pagan formula; in the Egyptian or 
Greek culture man had the possibility to relativize the divinity. 


— — Heilkraft und Wahrheit. Konkordanz der politischen und kosmischen 
Zeit. Stuttgart, 1952. 


Peterson, Erik. Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden. 1933. 


— — “Das Problem des Nationalismus im alten Christentum.” Hochland, 

(Februar 1952); 3. Heft. pp. 216-223. 

There is a relation between the Hellenistic theory of “the angels of 
the nations” worshipping God in heaven, and the political system of na- 
tional and regional leaders (satraps) subject to the emperor Alexander. 
Reasons are given why the Jews did not fit into this system. 


— — New Edition in “Theologische Traktate,” Miinchen, 1951, pp. 295- 

321. 

In an exchange of letters with his teacher, Adolf v. Harnack, Peterson 
points out the grave problem which arose and still exists for the formally 
constituted Lutheran Church after the dissolution of the German national 
state in 1918. The Lutheran community owed its status as a church to the 
head of the body politic. With the dissolution of the hereditary continuity 
and the secularization of the state after World War I the sociological unity 
of the Lutherans as a church is questionable. 


Rost, Leonhard. “Alttestamentliche Wurzeln in der ersten Auferstehung.” 
In: In memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer. Ed. W. Schmauch, 1951, pp. 67-72. 
The Jews of the pre-exilian period were able to reject the tempting 

Egyptian doctrines of a personal life after death. They contented them- 

selves with the feeling that they should subsist in a sacro-biological fashion 

in their “seed” and thus would “see,” in the continuity of the holistic clan, 
the Messiah. The Jews did this because their clan (and the entity of the 

“people”) was the factor that mediated between the individual and the 

divinity. Such “collectivistic” religiosity broke down the moment a social 

distance between the people and Jahwe, its God, was created; this hap- 
pened when Israel became a kingdom. By an identification with the king 

(following the institution of the kingdom) the discovery of the “person- 

ality” took place and was, of course, accompanied by the desire for per- 

sonal spiritual resurrection. Rost’s article tries to substantiate his theories 
by showing the changes in forms of burial and graves. 


Schlier, Heinrich. Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief. Tiibingen, 

1930. 

Entrance into the “Fullness” of Christian life is possible only by 
tearing down “walls” of separation between nations (Greeks and Jews) 
etc., self-perfection is identical with other orientation; the Saviour “col- 
lects” mankind into one as the “cosmic man” (a figure and concept handed 
down to the author of the letter to the Ephesians from Indian and Iranian 
thought). Schlier explains the image-relationship standing for the rela- 
tionship, Christ-Church: king-wisdom, head-body, and bridegroom-bride. 


Schmitt, G. Politische Theologie. 

— — Grenzen der Gemeinschaft, eine Kritik des sozialen Radikalismus. 
Bonn, 1924. 

Schiicking, O. Die Familie im Puritanismus. Leipzig, 1920. 


Steffes, J. P. Religion und Religiositat im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus. 
Diisseldorf 1932. 
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(2) THE AUSTRIAN TRADITION 


Aurenhammer, Hans. Der gegensténdliche Wandel des Andachtsbildes von 
1683 bis 1780 in Niederosterreich. Wiener Dissertation, 1952. 


Heer, Friedrich. “Die ‘Renaissance’ — Ideologie im friihen Mittelalter.” 
In: Mitteilungen des Institutes fiir ésterreichische Geschichtsforschung. 
LVII. Bd. 1949, pp. 23-81. 


Hérmann, Karl. Leben in Christus. Zusammenhdnge zwischen Dogma und 
Sitte bei den apostolischen Vatern. Wien 1952. 


Ivanka, Endre von. Hellenisches und Christliches im friihbyzantinischen 
Geistesleben. Wien, 1948. 


Ivanka works out the difference between the Antiochian and Alex- 
andrian school of the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries by showing the cultural 
geography of the orient and the weight of locally centered schools. 


Jaromir, Robert. Bibel und Zeitgeist. Eine religionssoziologische Unter- 
suchung. Wien, 1949. 


Knoll, August M. Der soziale Gedanke in modernen Katholizismus. Wien, 
1932. 
— — Der Zins in der Scholastik. Wien, 1933. 


— — Das Kapitalismus-Problem in der modernen Soziologie. Wien, 1953. 
Knoll holds that Weber under-estimated the importance of economic 
conditions in the formation of the religious theories reigning during the 
late middle ages and during the Reformation. Knoll feels that Weber 
did not see that it was the underlying economic continuities out of which 
modern capitalism grew, and not “religion” — which had only a limited 
role in this development. In the course of the study into the notion of 
capitalism Knoll takes up another, very subtle problem concerning the re- 
lation between religious doctrine and the ethics of capitalism. Analyzing 
the attitude of 19th and 20th century official Catholicism concerning the 
notion of capitalism, Knoll furnishes a good number of documents in order 
to prove that the capitalism concept of Adam Smith (particularly where 
he uses it to denote a value-free “socio-technical” system) was taken over 
into Catholicism. The theoreticians, Gundlach and Nell-Breuning, tried 
to keep out of the conflict, capitalism vs. socialism, that raged in Catholic 
countries between 1850 and 1935, and therefore fell back to the Smithian 
definition of capitalism as a functionalistic and mechanistic system with- 
out ethical implications. Thus Knoll, not unlike Winter, attacks a certain 
pragmatism and intellectual indifferentism of ecclesiastical theology. 
Montesi, Gotthard. “Uber den innerkirchlichen Antiklerikalismus.” In: 
Wort und Wahrheit, September 1953. 


Rosenmayr, Leopold. “Zur Vollendung. Aus einer Hymne Symeons des 
Neuen Theologen.” In: Heiliger Dienst, Fall 1950. 


Winter, Ernst Karl. “Probleme der Religionssoziologie.” In: Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamten Staatswissenschaften, 1931, 91. Band. 
— — Die Sozialmetaphysik der Scholastik. Wien, 1929. 


— — “Probleme der scholastischen Sexualsoziologie,” In: Theologie und 
Glaube, 1930, 22. Band. 


— — “Klerus und Laien.” In: Frankfurter Hefte, Juni 1949. 
— — “Extra Ecclesiam Nulla Salus.” In: Hochland, Februar 1950. 


— — “Das Evangelium der jerusalemitischen Mutterkirche.” In: Judaica, 
Marz 1953. 
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Winter here applies sociological methods together with historical ones 
in order to locate the gospel of St. Matthew temporally as the first one, 
as well as locally and spiritually as the one which originated in the first 
church of the apostles in Jerusalem. He analyzes the atmosphere of the 
two periods in Jerusalem, the one of Jacobus Maior and the one of Jacobus 
Minor, to which the two layers of this gospel owe their origin. He points 
to the catechetical and liturgical paraphrases of this gospel, which made a 
later unifying redaction necessary. 


Ebner, Ferdinand. Das Wort und die geistigen Realitaéten. Innsbruck, 1921. 


Eisenhut, H. E. Der Begriff des Rationalen als Philosophisches Problem. 
Ein Beitrag zur existentialen Religionsbegriindung. Gottingen, 1931. 


Heidegger, Martin. Brief tiber den “Humanismus,” 1946. 


— — “Nietzsches Wort: Gott is tot.” In: Holzwege. Frankfurt am Main, 
1950, pp. 193-247. 


(P. 203) ... “On the place of God’s lost authority and the one of the 
church as a teaching institution comes the authority of the conscience and 
the authority of rationality. The social instinct rises against those. In- 
stead of the drive away from the world to the supernatural there is his- 
torical progress. The aim of an eternal beatitude beyond is changed into 
earthly happiness for most of mankind. The practice of the cult of re- 
ligion is superseded by enthusiasm for creating a culture or for expanding 
of civilization. Creativity, formerly an attribute of the biblical God, be- 
comes a peculiarity for human action. This action finally turns to business.” 


Hirschmann, Eva. Phdénomenologie der Religion. Wirzburg, 1940. 

Pieper, Josef. Musse und Kult, Miinchen, 1949. English translation: Lei- 
sure, the Basis of Culture, New York: Pantheon Books, 1952. 

Schumann, Fr. K. “Zur Grundfrage der Religionssoziologie.” In: Zeit- 
schrift fiir systematische Theologie, 4. Jg. 1926/27. 

He shows a strong tendency to use phenomenology as a basis for theo- 
retical sociology of religion. 

Thieme, Karl. “Notwendigkeit, Méglichkeit und Grenzen einer religions- 
soziologischen Analyse.” In: Die Gesellschaft, ed. von Hilferding, 2. 
Band, Berlin 1930, S 24 ff. 

Zechmeister, August. Das Herz und das Kommende, Wien, 1946. 

— — Kirche und Sozialismus, Wien, 1947. 


— — Die katholische Schule als politische Frage. Um ein neues Schul- 
konzept der dsterreichischen Katholiken. Wien, 1953. 


RESEARCH TYPE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Antony, Ernst. “Influence of Environment on Religious Training of Young 
Workers,” Lumen Vitae (special issue, Research in Religious Sociol- 
ogy), Bruxelles 1951, pp. 251-260. 

Analysis of the religious attitudes of the “young workers,” boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 who visited the Commercial School in Worms of 
which Mr. Antony is director. Four types are considered: factory workers, 
white collar, agricultural workers, and domestic employees. Antony’s article 
is a collection of case study materials illustrating the process of formation 
of religious attitudes through family, working companions, etc. 

Dittrich, Robert. Konfession und Geburtenproblem, eine soziographische 
Untersuchung, Sonderheft der Monatsschrift “Der Seelsorger.” Wien 
1952. 
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An attempt to study the influence of religion on “birth behavior” in 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland utilizing existing statistical data. Un- 
like Le Bras, the French sociclogist of religion, Dittrich bases his study of 
correlation between religion and birth behavior on formal membership in a 
religious organization and not on “psychological degrees of religiosity.” 
Analyzing the diocese of Vienna, Dittrich finds however that “going to 
church on Sundays” is a traditional act in general and is not significantly 
correlated with conjugal fertility. The city of Vienna constitutes one part 
of the Diocese of Vienna. In the city there seems to be a correlation be- 
tween high conjugal fertility and weak religious participation, and low 
conjugal fertility and strong religious participation. Dittrich explains that 
by saying that the “pious” bourgeois population is less child-oriented than 
the “non-pious” proletariat. Comparing Protestant with Catholic “birth 
behavior” Dittrich finds — and he bases himself mostly on German re- 
search — that there are reasons to believe that Catholic fertility exceeds 
the Protestant one. 


’ 


Geck, L. H. Adolph. “Revival of Social Catholicism in Germany,” Lumen 

Vitae, ibid., pp. 92-103. 

Geck is director of the “Katholisches soziales Institut” in K6énigswin- 
ter and as a priest has been particularly interested in the “pastorate of 
the milieu,” a “parish topology,” including housing conditions, parochial 
statistics, and a theory of dynamics of the parish through which its mode 
of rise and decline could be defined. The first task of all practical pastoral 
work ought to be empirical parish sociology. 


Grond, Linus. “Das Thermometer der Kirche,” Wort und Wahrheit, Februar 

19538, p. 85. 

This is mainly an article reviewing the activities of the “Katholiek 
SociaalKerkelijk Instituut” founded by G. H. L. Zeegers in the Hague in 
1946. Aim: the positive study of the religious and social life of the Catholic 
and in connection with that also the non-Catholic population — in order 
to be able to make suggestions of a practical nature for pastoral care 
among Catholics and for the apostolate among non-Catholics. 





I9_ FO 


Grond, Linus and collaborators. Bericht 1, Die Wiener Pfarren von 1932-52 

(Report 1, The Vienna Parishes 1952-1953). Vienna, 1952. 

According to ecclesiastic theory in 1824 (Pope Leo XII) a parish, the 
smallest unit of the Catholic Church, should not comprise more than 3,000 
members. In 1859 Pius IX accepted a declaration of the Vienna cardinal 
in which the latter said that a parish should definitely not comprise more 
than 10,000 members. In 1932 the average membership in a Vienna parish 
was 22,362. Ninety-six parishes were needed if the 10,000 figure is accepted 
as a maximum for parish membership. The population of Vienna (Cath- 
olics) was 1,743,293. In 1952 the average membership in a Vienna parish 
was 10,395. Four parishes were needed if the same measuring stick is 
applied. The population of Vienna (Catholics) was 1,275,654. This result 
is due to: 

(a) The decline of the population (Catholics) by 466,639, nearly a half 
million; 

(b) Eight parishes have less than 2,000 members, 44 parishes have 
between 10,000 and 20,000 and 14 parishes have more than 20,000 members; 

(c) In 1932 there were 78 parishes in Vienna, in 1952 there are 124. 
Grond urges further research in parish sociology in order to determine the 
“optimal” size, form, etc., of parishes, location of churches, and the like. 
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Grond, Linus and collaborators. Bericht 3, Einige vorldufige Ziffern be- 
ztiglich der Situation der Vweltpriester in einigen Osterreichischen 
Didzesen (Report 3, Some preliminary figures concerning the situation 
of the secular priests in some Austrian dioceses). 

Analyses of the clergy according to age groups, place of birth; the 
numerical relationship between clergy and laity is very revealing. In the 
Austrian dioceses of Seckau there is one secular priest to 1,681 Catholics, 
and in the diocesis of Linz there is one secular priest to 1,695 Catholics. 
Grond, Linus and collaborators. Bericht 10, Zur Wiener Stadt- und Kirchen 

planung (Report 10, Criticism of the Vienna City Planning and its 

relation to the interests of the Church). 

This work deals with urban sociology more than with religious prob- 
lems in a narrow sense of the word. It emphasizes the relation between 
city planning and religious attitudes of the population and the require- 
ments of religious groups. This and other reports of the institute are not 
further discussed here because of too little direct reference to the socio- 
graphy and demography of religion. 


Groner, Franz. “The Office of Ecclesiastical Statistics for Catholic Ger- 

many,” Lumen Vitae, ibid., pp. 242-50. 

Fr. Heinrich Krose in 1915 drew up the first survey of religious 
sociology in Germany. Now the 23rd volume of religious statistics is pub- 
lished by the Cologne office of which Dr. Groner is director. “The central 
office collects statistics concerning convents, societies and associations of 
Catholics, sacerdotal vocations, the Catholic Press, Christian life in the 
parishes of the whole of Germany.” Assistance at Sunday Mass, “Easter 
duties,” baptisms and marriages are also dealt with by the office. 


Hahn, Helmut. Der Einfluss der Konfessionen auf die Bevéilkerungs- und 

Sozialgeographie des Hunsriicks. Bonn, 1950. 

Hahn has made himself a name as a social statistician. In this study 
he has worked out an analysis of how religious faith (denomination) in- 
fluences the distribution of the population, the way of settlement, etc., in 
the area of the German Hunsriick. 


Knoll-Greiling, Ursula. “Die sozialpsychologische Funktion der Schamanen” 
(The socio-psychological function of shamanism), in: Beitrdge zur 
Gesellungs- und Voilkerwissenschaft, Prof. R. Thurnwald zu seinem 80. 
Geburtstag gewidmet, Berlin, 1950. 

Shamans are not hysterical or schizophrenic people but have to be 
viewed as persons who have developed self-control and thereby become 
the symbols and actors that the religious feelings of the clan desire in 
order to manifest and express itself. 


Lorenz, Willy. “‘Klésterreich’ (100 Jahre Reform der ésterr. Kléster)” 

Wort und Wahrheit, Wien, Nov. 1953, pp. 805-816. 

The study is a short sketch demonstrating the reasons (population de- 
velopment, economic conditions) of the decline of the Austrian abbeys and 
monasteries. Lorenz develops plans to transform them partially into in- 
tellectual centers, rest homes for intellectuals, as there are only very few 
monks living in some of the monasteries. 

Neundérfer, Ludwig. “What has been done, and Projected Schemes for 

German Sociography,”’ Lumen Vitae, ibid., p.. 280-241. 

Projects and plans for descriptive sociology of religion (called socio- 
graphy by Neundérfer) for Germany are: 
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(a) A general survey of the social structure of the church communities 
resulting in a social atlas of the various dioceses; 

(b) Sociography of the parishes; design of a theoretical model which 
can be entrusted to every parish priest so that he may be able (on the 
basis of this model) to sociologically define for himself and his ecclesiastic 
officers all the important aspects of his community; 

(c) Special problems, investigated on a nationwide level; religious 
knowledge, motives of divorce, communal life of the sexes, relationship and 
frictions between priests and laymen. 


Rosenmayr, Leopold. “Neue Jungend?” (A New Youth?), Schweizer Rund- 
schau, Einsiedeln, 49. Jg. Heft, 6, September 1949, pp. 386-391. 
Attempts to sketch three types of “religio-psychological” mentalities 

which are not identical with the class structure in post-war Austria. The 

differentiation: Catholic bourgeoisie, socialist proletariat is not fully pres- 
ent any more in the young generation. The socialist community dynamism 
has not survived after the forced community experiments of National 

Socialism, and the “bourgeois” individualism has been broken by the events 

of.the war. The three types of youths are: 

(a) The illusionists who feed themselves with the images of the 
movie-world; 

(b) The dissatisfied and passive groups who resent reconstruction after 
the destruction of values they fought for; 

(c) Catholic, socialist, Protestant individuals and groups with an atti- 
tude of “Collaboration,” self-criticism, active realism. 


The article uses newpaper and periodical material to document its points. 


Scharl, Emmeran. “The influences of Evacuees and Refugees on the Re- 
ligious Practice of Rural Catholics.” Enquiry made in three Bavarian 
Deaneries. Lumen Vitae, ibid., pp. 261-266. 


A statistical case study sketch of the religious situation of 51 parishes 
(approximately 45,000 people) in Bavaria where since 1946 there is one 
(often non-Catholic) refugee to every three inhabitants. Scharl points out 
the complete lack of any missionary spirit of the rural Catholic population 
and he arrives at the conclusion that “the choice between superficial re- 
ligious practice and personal and apostolic commitment will greatly affect 
social conditions.” Scharl is a Catholic Priest and the editor of a periodical, 
the organ of the Catholic Rural Youth Movement. 


Anonymous. “Zur Soziologie der Lebendigkeit christlichen Glaubens,” Orbis 
Catholicus, Herder Korrespondenz, Nov. 1951, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
p. 35. 
A report on the methods of “measurement” of religious attitudes con- 
ducted by French contemporary sociologists of religion, and reflections on 
these methods. 











THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The Revolution of 1911 and subsequent events completely 
disrupted the remarkable development of ecclesiastical statistics 
in Mexico during the second half of the nineteenth century. Only 
in 1948 did all the suggestive and valuable material contained 
in the apologetical studies of the late Rev. Leonel Franca, S.J., 
in Brazil, receive proper attention. The well-known survey of 
religious observance in Chile, undertaken by the late Rev. Alber- 
to Hurtado Cruchaga, S.J., toward the beginning of World War 
II, became the subject of much discussion and controversy and 
was followed at the end of the war by several purely descriptive 
studies, but failed to induce further research. The same is true 
of a similar, unpublished survey conducted by the Archdiocese 
of Buenos Aires in Argentina in 1943. Only in the last two or 
three years have the movements of religious sociology in Europe 
attracted the attention of Catholic sociologists in the principal 
republics of Latin America. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND INTEREST IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The article by Jorge Kibédi entitled “Religious Sociology in 
Latin America” in the special issue of Lwmen Vitae on “Modern 
Environment and Religion” which appeared in early 1951' con- 
tains any number of inaccuracies and misrepresentations that 
call for qualification. Clearly the title is misleading, for the 
author limits himself exclusively to a general discussion of the 
activities in all fields of the various branches in Latin America 
of the French movement, Economie et Humanisme, founded and 
headed by Rev. Louis-Joseph Lebret, O.P. There is no evidence 
to warrant the claim that these particular groups monopolize the 
sociology of religion in Latin America at the present time or 
that they are all active in the field. 

Only in the middle of 1953 did the branch of Economie et 
Humanisme in Sao Paulo, Brazil,’ first plan to initiate syste- 


1 English edition, VI (1951), 147-153. 

2In 1951 the name of the Sao Paulo group was changed from SAG- 
MACS to Economia e Humanismo. None of the other branches of Eco- 
nomie et Humanisme in Brazil, such as those in Rio de Janeiro and in the 
State of Paranda, are active in the field. 
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matic research in the sociology of religion. Exactly two out of 
a total of 218 pages of its extensive study on juvenile delin- 
quency cited by Kibédi give related material.* The Chilean re- 
view, Politica y Espiritu, is published by the Editorial Del Pacifico 
(“Publishing House of the Pacific’), organ of the Falange 
Nacional (“National Phalanx”), one of five or more Catholic 
political parties in the country. According to the scientific 
standards of Father Lebret himself, however, it has not “pro- 
moted” or published any “sociological researches and enquiries 
into the faith of the people,” as is alleged by Kibédi.* Until now 
its articles have been almost entirely political, sometimes verg- 
ing on demagoguery. Only one possible exception deserves to 
be mentioned. In 1952 the Editorial Del Pacifico published 
Ricardo Cruz-Coke’s excellent investigation into the “electoral 
geography of Chile,” which at one point does correlate geo- 
graphically the concentrations of Catholic population with their 
voting habits in Chilean parliamentary and presidential elections 
between the years 1937 and 1949.° The same is true of two other 

*SAGMACS, “Porque menores abandonados e por quem?,” Servico 
Social, IX (1949), 150, 152. The data consist of a tabulation of replies 
given by children and their parents to questionnaires on their reading 
habits (e.g., religious books) and on how they occupy their time on Sunday 
afternoons (e.g., attendance at church). 

‘ Kibédi, “Religious Sociology in Latin American,’ Lumen Vitae, VI 
(1951), 149. In the same issue of Lumen Vitae, Rev. Alberto Hurtado 
Cruchaga, S.J.., claims, first, that “investigations were undertaken by the 
students of the Catholic University of Valparaiso under direction of Frs. 
Jara and Santos on the subject of the opinions of the people on Catholics, 
clergy and the Church” and, secondly, that the new Institute of Social and 
Economic Investigations of the Pontifical Catholic University of Chile in 
the city of Santiago “seeks to establish the true position of the nation as 
regards economics and social life in order to determine exactly how it 
affects religious life.” “Influence of the Milieu on the Moral and Religious 
Life in Chile,” Lumen Vitae, English edition, VI (1951), 206. Neither 
the leading Catholic sociologist in Chile at the present time nor the Rector 
of the Catholic University of Valparaiso, Rev. Gonzalez Foster, S8.J., who 
is in daily contact with Rev. Fernando Jara V. and Rev. José Manuel 
Santos, has ever heard of the first-mentioned investigations (letters from 
Rev. Dr. Miguel Poradowski, Professor of Sociology, Pontifical Catholic 
University of Chile, December 11, 1953, December 23, 1953, and February 
13, 1954). In the second case, it is possible that Rev. Hurtado is para- 
phrasing the first “aim” or statute of the Institute, which reads: “To in- 
vestigate the concrete economic and social problems which are present in 
our country and to propose solutions inspired in the Catholic doctrine and 
spirit.” Prospecto de la Universidad Catélica de Chile (Santiago de Chile: 
Imp. C. Jiménez, 1951), p. 259. Any suggestion that this Institute has 
been or is especially active in the sociology of religion is unfounded. 

> Ricardo Cruz-Coke, Geografia electoral de Chile (Santiago de Chile: 
Editorial Del Pacifico S.A., 1952), pp. 99-101. This study is wholly inspired 
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allied groups that Kibédi mentions, Fides in Peru and Testi- 
monio in Colombia. Like the Falange Nacional in Chile, both are 
primarily interested in the social and economic doctrines of 
Economie et Humanisme,* not in its program for scientific soci- 
ological research.’ Kibédi’s own Sociedad de Sociologia (‘‘Soci- 
ety of Sociology”) ,* which he claims to have founded in Bogota, 
Colombia, and which was restricted primarily to himself, never 
undertook or directed any serious inquiries in the field of the 
sociology of religion ® and ceased to exist after he was expelled 
from the Xavier Pontifical Catholic University in 1951 and from 


by the “French school of electoral sociology” (e.g., Siegfried, Duverger, 
Goguel, Dupeau, Morazé, Le Bras, and others). The author, the son of 
the well-known Chilean physician and politician, Dr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke, 
has been studying in Paris and Madrid for several years now and pre- 
sumably has attended courses under the direction of Prof. Gabriel Le Bras. 
But his recent articles on electoral sociology published during the course 
of the past year in the review Politica y Espiritu do not evince any special 
interest in the sociology of religion. 

6 That is to say, in terms, for example, of the original “manifesto” of 
Economie et Humanisme (see Alexandre Dubois et al., ““Manifeste d’Econ- 
omie et Humanisme,” Economie et Humanisme, February-March, 1942, 
pp. 3-28), Fides and Testimonio would enthusiastically support the doctri- 
nal statement on pages 3-22, but would ignore the plan for world-wide 
sociological and economic investigations on pages 23-28. 

7On pages 149-150 of the article under review, Kibédi summarizes 
the ambitious program of debates on the condition of Catholicism in His- 
panic America which the group Testimonio proposed for the “First Inter- 
national Week of Prayer and Study,” held in Bogota, Colombia, in Janu- 
ary of 1951. (See “Programma de la primera reunion de Testimonio, 1951. 
14-22 de enero de 1950. — Bogota, Colombia,” Testimonio, No. 29, 
December, 1950, 64-70), but the actual sessions of the meeting did not 
correspond to this program, at best touched on the problems and tech- 
niques of the apostolate in very general terms, and consisted to a large 
extent of expressions of mutual admiration among the leaders (see Testi- 
monio, Nos. 30-31, February-March, 1951). Since 1949 the review Testimo- 
nio has published two or three brief, descriptive and general articles on the 
state of Catholicism in Ecuador and Colombia, but this is negligible in 
comparison with most other Latin American Catholic reviews. 

8 Six months earlier, about the time of its supposed foundation, this 
same sociological society was called “IRIS: Instituto de Relaciones Inter- 
nacionales y de Sociologia, Centro Grancolombiano del Instituto Inter- 
nacional de la Economia Humana.” Jorge Kibédi, “Estudio de la comuni- 
dad,” Revista Javeriana, XXXIII (1950), 120, 122. 

®For partial confirmation of this, see both of Kibédi’s articles in 
Lumen Vitae, English edition, VI (1951), especially pages 150-153 and 
187-203, which are a restatement of a series of articles published earlier 
in the Revista Javeriana of Bogota. It was only in the spring of 1951, along 
with his contributions to the special issue of Lumen Vitae, that Kibédi first 
mentions and takes cognizance of “religious sociology.” See Jorge Kibédi, 
“La sociologia en el siglo XX,” Revista Javeriana, XXXV (1951), 28-31. 
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Colombia itself in 1952.°° The next few months he spent in 


Chile, but it is certain that he was never able to organize any 
sociological institutes, societies, or indeed investigations before 
being also expelled from that country, although he did appar- 
ently succeed to some extent in associating himself with the In- 
stitute of Social and Economic Investigations of the Pontifical 
Catholic University of Chile and with the Falange Nacional. 
Finally, Kibédi fails to mention other branches of Economie et 
Humanisme that have been founded in Latin America, notably 
the Equipos del Bien Comin (“Teams of the Common Good’’) 
in Uruguay, which can be expected to initiate research in the 
field at any time, and the Movimiento Humanista (“Humanist 
Movement’) in Cuba, which has just founded an institute of 
social studies." 

At the same time the following Catholic institutions in Latin 
America, which we have not touched on above, are now offering 
courses or promoting research in the sociology of religion or 
plan to do so in the very near future: in Brazil, the “Sedes Sapi- 
entiae” Faculty of Philosophy, Sciences, and Letters of the Pon- 
tifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo; in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, the School of Social Sciences of the Courses of Catholic 


10The reasons are remarkable! On page 266 of the forty-second 
number (IV, 1952) of the monthly review, Latinoamérica, published by 
“Buena Prensa,” the official publishing house and information center of 
the Church in Mexico, corresponding roughly to the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in the United States, and with an extensive circulation in 
all parts of Latin America, we read the following notice: “ATTENTION 
CATHOLICS OF LATIN AMERICA. According to the techniques of the 
Cominform, prominent elements have passed themselves off as excellent 
Catholics in order to infiltrate intellectual circles as agents and spies of 
the Soviet. Among these we must name Mr. JORGE KIBEDI, residing in 
Colombia up until last March, when the government expelled him from 
the country. In Bogota he published CHRISTLABOR and sought connec- 
tions with Catholic circles.) To LATINOAMERICA he sent numerous 
articles in which he set out to accentuate in bitter fashion the vices of 
capitalism, though with a supposedly Catholic tendency. We were willing 
to publish these writings because we always suspected the personality of 
the Hungarian refugee. Now that his role as a Communist agent with 
the gravest antecedents has been exposed, we permit ourselves to call him 
to the attention of our readers.” Of Kibédi’s many recent articles, we 
might note the following: “Bogota Redevelopment Plan and Inter-American 
Housing Center,” Social Science, XXIX (1954), 23-31. 

11 The comparatively older and very distinguished cultural and political 
movement in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, known as O Centro Dom Vital has 
also become closely associated with Economie et Humanisme in recent 
years, not to mention dozens of obscure doctrinaire groups scattered 
throughout Argentina. 
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Culture (i.e., a regular university) ; in Mexico City, Mexico, 
the Juventud Catolica Femenina Mexicana (‘‘Mexican Feminine 
Catholic Youth,” the official Catholic Action branch organization 
for young women), the Higher Institute of Catholic Culfure of 
the Ibero-American University, and the Catholic Social Institute 
“Mora y del Rio” of the Mexican Social Secretariat.’2 And much 
valuable material is to be found in many of the student theses 
at certain Catholic schools of social work, in particular the ‘“E]- 
vira Matte de Cruchaga” School of Social Service of the Pon- 
tifical Catholic University of Chile and the School of Social 
Service of the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo. 
There are, however, prominent Catholic movements, uni- 
versities, and institutes that are not engaged in teaching or 
research in the field at the present time: in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the “Alejandro E. Bunge” Institute of Social and 
Economic Investigations; ** in Brazil, the movement Acao Social 
(“Social Action’) '* in Sao Paulo and the Pontifical Catholic 
University of Rio de Janeiro; in Bogota, Colombia, the Depart- 
ment of Sociography of the Xavier Pontifical Catholic Univer- 
sity and the Colombian Institute of Sociology; in Havana, Cuba, 
the movement Democracia Social Cristiana (‘Christian Social 
Democracy’’) ;*° and in Lima, Peru, the Pontifical Catholic Uni- 


12 We are not concerned here with national directories of the Catholic 
Church or of Catholic social works prepared by such official agencies as 
the Central Council of Social-Economic Secretariat of Argentine Catholic 
Action, the National Office of Statistics of Chilean Catholic Action, the 
Social-Economic Secretariat of the National Council of Cuban Catholic 
Action, and so on. 


13 One exception should be mentioned. A few years ago a leading 
member of the Institute, Dr. Eduardo A. Coghlan, sought to determine the 
vitality of Catholicism in the city of Buenos Aires on the basis of a brief, 
but careful examination of the latest government statistics on registered 
baptisms and religious marriages in “Demografia y religion,” Critero, 
XX (1947), 848-851. 


14 The university text entitled Introdugdo a sociologia (Rio de Janeiro: 
Editéra Globo, 1948) by Prof. Afro Amaral Fontoura, a representative of 
Acado Social in Rio de Janeiro and one of the leading Catholic sociologists 
in the country, includes an unusually complete chapter on “Religious 
Sociology” and schedules for suggested field studies which are often based 
on one or more of the LePlayist “nomenclatures.” 


15 Rev. Gustavo Amigo Jansen, S.J., who is connected with this move- 
ment, has given careful study to the problem of the high rate of apostasy 
among Hispanic American students attending universities and colleges in 
the United States. “Los estudiantes catélicos hispanoamericanos en Esta- 
dos Unidos,” Revista Javeriana, XXXIII (1950), 91-96. 
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versity of Peru.’® 

But the fact remains that such universities and institutes, 
movements and “schools of thought,” and the like are of negli- 
gible significance. Rather the sociology of religion in Latin 
America, at least on the empiric level, is the work of individual 
Catholics, the outcome of personal initiative and effort, although 
the original inspiration may often as not come from abroad, 
particularly from Europe. 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS IN THE AREA 


To date practically all research in the field has dealt, in the 
strictest sense, with the vitality of Catholicism. The level of 
morality and religious observance, ranging from devotion, nomi- 
nalism, indifference, ignorance, to hostility, have been the chief 
problems of study of Catholic sociologists in Latin America. The 
lack of clergy, frequency of vocations and their place of origin, 
Catholic missions in rural provinces and in the tropics,'’ schis- 
matic sects, proselytism by North American Protestant denomi- 
nations, secularism in education, and other such significant and 
related problems have not as yet received systematic and thor- 
ough investigation of any kind. Rather they have been the sub- 
ject of polemics, many general, descriptive articles of a few 
pages on the state of the Church in a particular republic, or 
brief “Communications” in the back of ecclesiastical reviews. 
At best the most serious of these problems are treated inci- 
dentally in investigations of religious observance'* or come un- 


15 Over two decades ago, Victor Andrés Belatnde, Vice-President of 
the Pontifical Catholic University of Peru, sought to refute systematically 
the interpretations of the social history of Peru made by the late José 
Carlos Mariategui representing the “Indianist” school of Marxist sociolo- 
gists; he is quite polemical and apologetical when discussing “the religious 
problem.” La realidad nacional (2d ed.; Lima: Ediciones Mercurio Peru- 
ano, 1945), pp. 106-133. 

17In an article published almost two years ago, Msgr. Félix ies 
Botero, Rector of the Bolivar Pontifical Catholic University in Medellin, 
Colombia, deplored the fact that Catholic missionaries in that country 
have had little or no access to the wealth of data collected by the official 
ethnological institutes of the government, “La etnologia y el misionero,” 
Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, XVII (1952), 586-591. 

18 There are, however, definite indications that the problem of educa- 
tion is coming in for separate investigation, although not necessarily by 
sociologists. In the early part of 1953 Rev. Pedro Lusan, S8.D.B., began 
directing a survey into the “collective religious psychology” of high school 
students in the city of Salta, Argentina. In October of the same year the 
editors of the Catholic review of religious education, Didascalia, in the 
city of Rosario, Argentina, in no way influenced by Lumen Vitae, extended 
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der the province of special congresses, campaigns, or agencies 
set up by the Church for the purpose of studying, exposing, and 
combatting them on a national scale.'® But there is nothing that 
can compare to the studies on vocations by Rev. F. Boulard in 
France and by Prof. Severino Aznar in Spain. It is literally true 
that the most detailed and complete analyses of the lack of 
priests and of Protestantism in Latin America have been made 
by two Italian Jesuit Fathers in Europe, Rev. Jacinto Luzzi, 
S.J., in Louvain, Belgium, and Rev. Camillo Crivelli, S.J., in 
Rome.°”° 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES 


Among Catholic sociologists of religion in Latin America 
who have completed and published investigations, the pastoraux 
far outnumber the scientifiques or professional sociologists.”! So 
far neither group has developed any original approaches or 
methods which have not been inspired or borrowed from abroad. 


this survey into “The First National Inquiry” into “the effectiveness of 
religious education in Argentine schools” and invited professors of religion 
in all the educational institutions of the republic to write for copies of the 
detailed, closed form questionnaire to be filleld out by students. “Una 
encuesta nacional,” Didascalia, VII (1953), 503-506. 

19 For example, in the case of the campaign recently instituted in 
Brazil against the growth of the Spiritism of Allan Kardec, see Rev. 
Boaventura Kloppenburg, O.F.M., “E’ alarmante o crescimento do baixo 
espiritismo no Brasil,” Revista Eclesidstica Brasileira, XIII (1953), 416- 
420; , “Comeca a campanha nacional contra a heresia espirita,” Revista 
Eclesidstica Brasileira, XIII (1953), 655-657; , “Campanha nacional 
contra a heresia espirita,” Revista Eclesidstica Brasileira, XIII 1953), 
838-852. 

20 See Rev. Jacinto Luzzi, S.J., “L’appel de l’Amérique latine,” Nou- 
velle Revue Théologique, LXXV (1958), 617-627, and Rev. Camillo Crivelli, 
S.J., Directorio protestant e de la América Latina (Isola del Liri, Italy: Soc. 
Tip. A. Macioce & Pisani, 1933). The latter author, who was at one time 
Professor of the History of Protestantism at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, is the recognized authority on Protestant activities in Latin America 
and has written scores of works on the subject during the past three 
decades. A former student and great admirer of Rev. Crivelli, Msgr. 
Agnelo Rossi, in Campinas, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, regularly publishes 
every year or so a documented report on the growth of Protestantism in 
that country. 

21, Malley, “La 4me conférence internationale de sociologie relig- 
ieuse,” Efficacité, VIII (1953), 195; Jesus Iturrioz, S.J., “La sociologia 
religiosa en Europa,” Revista Internacional de Sociologia, XI (1953), 54; 
Florentino del Valle, S.J., “La sociologia religiosa en la actualidad,” 
Fomento Social, IX (1954), 197. The late Rev. Alberto Hurtado Cruchaga, 
S.J., in Chile exemplified the pastoral approach. He can be compared to 
Rev. Doncoeur or Rev. G. Robinot Marcy, S.J., in France. 
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Generally, the practice is to adapt or revise the latter according 
to local conditions and to the facilities at hand. All those inves- 
tigations that are not essentially descriptive use an elementary 
form of either participant observation,** the interview,** or the 
questionnaire.** Whether on the parish, diocesan, or national 
level, they resemble a “therapeutic census” rather than a “social 
survey” or “community study” as these terms are understood in 
the United States.** In Latin America, except among demo- 
graphers and criminologists, sampling and statistical tech- 
niques are either unknown, held suspect, or found to be imprac- 
tical. And the same is true of scaling and sociometric tech- 
niques. Schedules are simple and focus upon basic items; among 
“empirical problems of research,” ** demographic, geographical, 
and historical factors hold first place. As employed among soci- 
ologists in the United States, “‘concepts,” in the sense of making 
up “frames of reference,” “conceptual schemes,” “growing 
bodies of theory,” or what have you,’ either are given little 
attention or are not recognized as being authentically scientific.”* 
Instead the emphasis is upon direct observation and historical 


22 In the case of the much criticized, unpublished survey of religious 
observance conducted by the Archdiocese of Buenos Aires in 1943, groups 
of young women posted themselves in the patios in front of all the public 
churches of the city on a certain designated Sunday and proceeded to count 
and annotate the number of men, women, and children who entered. 


23 For example, Joao do Rio, a pseudonym for Paulo Barreto, in his 
As religiées no Rio (Rio de Janeiro, Paris: H. Garnier, 1927). Use of the 
interview as well as of the case study method is most common in schools 
of social work. 

24 The late Rev. Alberto Hurtado Cruchaga, S.J., sent out brief, closed 
form questionnaires to all the pastors in Chile, only about a fourth of 
whom responded. j;Es Chile un pais catolico? (Santiago de Chile: Edi- 
torial “Splendor,” 1941), p. 80. 

25 George A. Kelly, “The Parish Census,” and Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
“The Parish Survey,” in The Sociology of the Parish, ed. by C. J. Nuesse 
and Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R.. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951), pp. 234-235, 261-262. 

26C, J. Nuesse, “Empirical Problems for Social Research in the 
Parish,” ibid., chap. VIII. 

27 For example, two students of the sociology of the parish, Dr. C. J. 
Nuesse and Rev. Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., call for the general adoption 
of a moderate functionalism as “an adequate frame of reference” in their 
joint introduction to the symposium they edited three years ago. Ibid., 
pp. 9-11. Also Dr. John D. Donovan of Boston College invariably analyzes 
the social structure of the parish in terms of the “analytical functionalism” 
of Talcott Parsons, as, for example, in ibid., chap. III. 

28 Oddly enough, it is the younger generation of Argentine Catholic 
sociologists who are given to theorizing and constructing elaborate concep- 
tual schemes. 
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scholarship, upon pragmatic considerations whereby the prob- 
lem, universe, and unit of study indicate which methods are to 
be used.*® 


THE MOST RECENT TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


At the same time much of the research in progress is quite 
different in approach and embodies methods other than those 
which we have just indicated. This is particularly true of Brazil 
which since about 1949 has replaced Chile as the center of the 
sociology of religion in Latin America and where the number 
of scientifiques is greater than elsewhere.*® While none of vari- 
ous, current investigations in Brazil have as yet been completed 
or published and details on them are lacking, nevertheless the 
information that is available would point to significant changes 
and developments in the making. 

For instance, back in 1949, Rev. Luis Castagnola, C.M., of 
Petropolis, Brazil, following the lead of many others before him, 
urged the establishment of a central, international office of ec- 
clesiastical statistics for the universal Church.*' Almost a year 
later he went further when he proposed and defended the need 
of a Vincentian statistical service that would cover and record 
the work in all fields of the three societies founded by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul.** At the same time he presented elaborate sched- 
ules which were a composite of those proposed by Canaletti- 
Gaudenti, Wagner, Gurtner, and others in Europe.** 


29 We have been characterizing Latin American investigations already 
completed and published in terms of the methods and techniques peculiar 
to sociology in the United States. For an expert analysis of the latter 
see Roger Girod, Attitudes collectives et relations humaines. Tendances 
actuelles des sciences sociales américaines (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953). 

30 However, this does not mean that in Brazil or elsewhere in Latin 
America any conflict exists between the pastoraux and scientifiques, but 
for closely related, critical discussions of Rev. M.-R. Loew’s famous study 
entitled En mission prolétarienne and of the orientation of modern social 
work see Rev, Roberto Saboia de Mederzios, 8.J., “Servico social e socio- 
logia,” Servico Social, VII (1947), 11-15, and Gustavo Corgao, “Assist- 
éncia social,” A Ordem, XXXIX (1948), 33-40. 

31 Luis Castagnola, C.M., “A estatistica a servico da Igreja,” Revista 
Eclesidstica Brasileira, IX (1949), 671-680. See Paul Droulers, S.J., and 
Antoine Rimoldi, “Religious Sociology in Italy,” Lumen Vitae, English 
edition, VI (1951), 78f, for what by chance amounts to a brief summary 
of Rev. Castagnola’s article. 

82 Luis Castagnola, C.M., “Ensaio em torno de um servico de estatistica 
vicentina,” Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira, X (1950), 384-407. 

33 Tbid., pp. 397-404. Except for a very brief, favorable book review 
on Rev. Aldo Leoni’s study entitled Sociologia e georgrafia religiosa di una 
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Of particular interest, too, is the theoretical article on the 
sociology of religion by José Bastos de Avila, professor of an- 
thropology at the Pontifical Catholic University of Rio de 
Janeiro, which he published in a Mexican review in 1952 during 
a visit to Louvain, Belgium.** Throughout this article the influ- 
ence of Rev. Ortegat, S.J., seems more pervasive than, as one 
would expect, the influence of Canon Leclercq. In his significant 
critique of the method of “functional analysis” as advocated by 
Malinowski, Parsons, and Merton, Avila displays the superior 
philosophical training which, on the whole, distinguishes Catho- 
lic sociologists in Latin America from most Catholic sociologists 
in the United States.*° 

Of all Catholic sociologists in Latin America, only Rev. 
Nicolau Boér of Sao Paulo, Brazil, can be said to specialize in 
the sociology of religion by North American standards. More- 
over, he was probably the first in Latin America to give regu- 
lar university courses on the subject.** A distinguished Hun- 
garian theologian who emigrated to Brazil in 1950,*7 he now 
heads the new Center of Studies in Religious Sociology of the 
“Sedes Sapientiae” Higher Institute of Religious Culture of the 
Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo. During this past 
year he directed, with the assistance of Rev. Pedro Holz, 
S.V.D.,** a census of two parishes in the city of Sao Paulo, using 


diocesi (Rome, 1952) which he published early last year in Revista Eclesi- 
astica Brasileira, XIII (1953), 267, we have lost track of the activities of 
Rev. Castagnola after 1950, when he was professor of philosophy at the 
University of Parana. 

3t José Bastos de Avila, “Questées de sociologia religiosa,”’ Latino- 
américa, IV (1952), 255-257. 

35 Tbid., pp. 255-256. 

36 As far as we know, Boér has been professor of the sociology of 
religion at the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo since 1951. A 
special lecture on the contributions of Prof. Gabriel Le Bras which he gave 
at the University of Sao Paulo in May 1952 was later published as “A 
sociologia religiosa no pensamento e na atividade do Professor Gabriel Le 
Bras,” Sociologia, XIV (1952), 203-222. 

37 Soon after fleeing his native Hungary, Boér published in England a 
work entitled Cardinal Mindszenty and the Implacable War of Commu- 
nism against Religion and the Spirit (London: B.U.E., 1949). 

38 Rev. Holz, S.V.D., who teaches at the Seminary of the Society of the 
Divine Word in Santo Amaro, State of Sdo Paulo, has been making a social 
survey of a parish in the city of Sao Paulo, which he will present as his 
doctoral thesis at the “Our Lady of the Assumption” Faculty of Theology 
of the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo (Rev. Nicolau Boér, 
“Classes sociais e pratica religiosa numa pardquia operaria de Sao Paulo,” 
reprint from the Anuario da Faculdade de Filosofia “Sedes Sapientiae” da 
Universidade Catélica de Sao Paulo, 1953, p. 59f). It will be recalled that 
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earefully constructed ‘family schedules” modeled after those 
proposed by Rev. G. Kelly in New York.*® Rev. Boér is giving 
special attention to the correlation of religious observance with 
the social class structure as an “empirical problem of research.” 
This also forms the basis of his other recent inquiry involving 
use of the questionnaire, which represents a truly original ap- 
proach to the study of the vitality of Catholicism.*® All these 
recent investigations by Rev. Boér, along with his course lec- 
tures on theory and methods, are scheduled to be published some 
time this year in a single volume entitled “Introduction to 
Religious Sociology,” which promises to be not only the most 
scientific and scholarly piece of research in the field ever under- 
taken in Latin America, but possibly also one of the first defini- 
tive texts on the subject by a Catholic author." 

Finally, the movement Economia e Humanismo in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, which we described earlier as the only branch of Econo- 
mie et Humanisme in Latin America that is engaged in the soci- 
ology of religion, has not advanced much beyond preliminary 
stages. It is safe to assume, however, that in its projected 
survey of a parish in one of the large cities in the State of Sao 
Paulo as well as in its future theoretical and practical studies, 
Economia e Humanismo will follow closely the suggestions of 
Rev. Lebret, O.P., and his disciples.*? 


the Society of the Divine Word has earned a world-wide reputation for its 
many studies in the field of anthropology and comparative religion. 

39 Rev. George A. Kelly, op. cit., pp. 244-245. As far as we know, 
there are in all Latin America only three copies of the symposium on 
parish sociology edited by Dr. Nuesse and Rev. Harte, two in Brazil and 
one in Mexico. 

49 The findings of Fr. Boér in the great industrial metropolis of Sao 
Paulo do not bear out recent statements by Europeans such as that of Rev. 
Robert Kothen in Belgium that “in South America ... in the ranks of the 
workers apostasy is practically total and only accessory devotions survive 
which often border on superstitution.” “Awareness of the Church among 
the Working-classes,” Lumen Vitae, English edition, VIII (1953), 475. 

41 Undoubtedly Boér’s forthcoming book will fulfill a real need. For, 
although there are several manuals and symposiums both in parish sociol- 
ogy and in the sociology of religion, no comprehensive text or treatise that 
could serve as a university text by a Catholic author either in the United 
States or in Europe is available. 

42 For example, L.-J. Lebret and R. Burdet, Collection de sociologie 
religieuse (Lyon, Paris: Editions S.A.G.M.A., “Economie et Humanisme,” 
1952) and their numerous articles on the sociology of religion that have 
appeared in the review Efficacité since 1949. It is possible that Rev. Lebret 
himself directed one or two parish surveys during his visit to Brazil in 
1952, but we are not certain of this. The special course he gave at the 
Free School of Sociology and Politics of S4o Paulo in 1947 will be published 
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Meanwhile, Catholic sociologists in Mexico and in Colombia 
are showing a growing interest in the sociology of religion. 
Already Rev. Juan Alvarez Mejia, S.J., is lecturing on ‘“‘Latin 
American Christianity” at the Higher Institute of Catholic Cul- 
ture of the Ibero-American University in Mexico City. Part of 
his lectures are devoted to “religious geography,” in which, one 
can assume, he reviews the statistical manuals of the Most Rev- 
erend Alfredo Galindo Mendoza, M.Sp.S., Titular Bishop of Lipara 
and Vicar Apostolic of Lower California,** and the methods pro- 
posed by Prof. Gabriel Le Bras in France.‘ Furthermore, the 
Catholic Social Institute ‘““Mora y del Rio” or the Mexican Social 
Secretariat, plans to offer a course on the sociology of religion 
either next year or in 1956. This projected course, to be given un- 
der the supervision of Rev. Pedro Velazquez, H. and Rev. Manuel 
Velazquez H., directors of the Secretariat, will no doubt draw 
heavily on the methods and investigations of Economie et Hu- 
manisme. 

The Colombian priest, Rev. Gustavo E. Vivas, deserves 
special mention. During several years of post-graduate study at 
various Catholic universities in the United States, he has gradu- 
ally come to specialize in the sociology of religion. His interests, 
orientation, and future plans are remarkably similar to those 
of Rev. Boér in Brazil. From May to December of 1952 he 
directed the census of a parish in the West Side of Manhattan 
populated by immigrant Puerto Ricans, using brief “family 


shortly under the title of Introducéo a economia humana (Sao Paulo: 
Edicoes Sal). 

48 Most Rev. Alfredo Galindo Mendoza, M.Sp.8., Apuntes geogrdficos y 
estadisticos de la reyiblica y de la Iglesia mexicana. Compendio para usa 
de los alumnos de los seminarios y de las escuelas apostélicas (México, 
D.F.: Imp. Aldina, 1943), and his Apuntes geogrdficos y estadisticos de la 
Iglesia catélica en Mexico (México, D.F.: Editorial La Cruz, 1945). Rev. 
Alvarez Mejia, S.J., himself is co-editor, along with Rev. José A. Romero, 
S.J., of the latest official directory of the Church in Mexico. Directorio de 
la Iglesia en México (México, D.F.: Buena Prensa, 1952). 

44 While on a visit to Paris back in 1947, Pablo Gonzalez Casanova, 
a member of the non-Catholic Institute of Social Investigations of the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico, published an outline of the 
studies in the sociology of religion of Prof. Gabriel Le Bras and urged 
that the latter’s methods be used in future social surveys of religious 
observance in Mexico, Guatemala, and Colombia. “Un estudio de sociol- 
ogia religiosa,” Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, IX (1947), 353-865. Re- 
cently Prof. Gabriel Le Bras wrote an article on the social survey of a 
rural parish for the Mexican Catholic review of which Rev. Alvarez Mejia 
is one of the editors: “Para un estudio de la parroquia mexicana y latino- 
americana,” Latinomérica, V (1953), 65-68. 
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schedules” similar to those proposed by Rev. G. Kelly.** More 
recently he has adopted the methods of Economie et Humanisme. 
His future plans call for a doctoral thesis at Fordham University 
on the religious observance of the large Puerto Rican popula- 
tion in New York City and for a short, introductory text on the 
sociology of religion designed for use in the seminaries of Latin 
America. 


CONCLUSION 


Even in this brief and general essay, in which we have 
focused attention upon methodology, the reader cannot escape 
noticing the preponderant influence of French sociologists in 
Latin America. Contemporary sociology of religion in Spain, 
it seems, has had no influence whatsoever.** But certainly it 
will be some time before Catholic sociologists of religion in any 
Latin American republic will be able to construct national cartes 
religieuses (“religious maps’) such as those of Prof. Gabrel Le 
Bras and Rev. Fr. Boulard in France.* 


RICHARD MARCO BLOW 
The Catholic University of America 
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SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


When broken down geographically the development of relig- 
ious sociology presents a differentiated picture. This fact will 
be seen more clearly and will show more marked characteristics 
in proportion as religious sociology makes itself recognized as a 
positive science. At present the positive significance of religious 
sociology is determined to a great extent by its specialized 
research which has been very largely oriented in its choice of 
subject by the possibilities and requirements of local, regional 
and national milieus, in short, of the cultural areas in which this 
science is being developed. This is true of fundamental scientific 
research but also, and above all, of research in the field of 
applied science which is in a high degree determined by the 
concrete problems of religious life. 


The most immediate subject of religious sociological research 
is religious vitality in its social structure. This structure, how- 
ever, is in itself a subdivision of the total socio-cultural struc- 
ture, and the varying forms of religious vitality are, therefore, 
as difficult to appraise and compare as are the great spiritual 
and vital unities of the cultures themselves. Only by patient and 
exhaustive analysis of those religious phenomena which show 
a social cohesion can one gain an insight into religious vitality 
in its multitudinous forms and, within certain limits, attempt 
comparisons between the different cultural areas. The deeper 
identity of religious life in situations differing in time and place 
is difficult for religious sociology to analyze, for the essential 
religious content, being individual and hidden, is concealed from 
profane science. 


The complex picture presented by religious sociology in 
Catholic circles also can be explained by factors both accidental 
and essential. 

Religious sociology has this in common with the larger socio- 
scientific field of which it is a part. Society with its character 
of actuality and uniqueness is the real source of the problem of 
sociology. Only social philosophy is able to discern in the actual 
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social structures their significance for the unchangeable social 
elements in human nature. 

The differential development of religious sociological re- 
search which can be found in different cultural areas is 
expressed not only in the choice of subjects, but equally in the 
development of methods and techniques, although accidental 
causes can often be behind the choice of these latter. This is 
demonstrated in the history of the development of religious 
sociology as practiced by Catholics in the Netherlands. 

Catholic religious sociological research in the Netherlands 
is almost entirely institutional. It is concentrated in the Catho- 
lic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research which was founded 
shortly after the second world war with the object of assisting 
the Church and the Catholic community in the solving of such 
problems as are wholly or partly scientific. 

An exceptionally favorable circumstance for Catholic re- 
search in this country is the existence of the Central Bureau 
for Statistics, a national agency for statistics of a very high 
level. This agency provides a most useful and, in comparison 
with other countries, a quite unusual service, in that it processes 
a great deal of census data according to a religious breakdown. 
As a result, the religious composition of the Dutch population 
is known down to the smallest administrative unit, even includ- 
ing the sub-divisions of the municipalities; data on marriages 
and divorces are also arranged and tabulated according to relig- 
ion, as well as a number of facts concerning the fertility of mar- 
riages. In the same way many economically active categories of 
the male and female population are also grouped according to 
religious affiliation. 

The extreme denominationalism which characterizes Dutch 
life has also led to religious differentiation in the educational 
system (special religious primary education, for instance, is 
placed by law on an equal footing with public primary educa- 
tion), and the statistics for education, therefore, also contain 
extremely valuable material with regard to religion. The statis- 


1The following figures will serve as background for the foregoing 
argument. In 1947 the Catholics formed 38.5 per cent of the population, 
the Dutch Reformed 31 per cent, the Calvinists 9.7 per cent and those 
without denomination 17 per cent. The total population of the Netherlands 
in 1947 was 9,625,499, and the Catholic population 3,703,526. The Nether- 
lands has homogeneous Catholic districts, mixed religious districts and 
diaspora districts; thus in a geographically limited territory the three 
important types of Catholic societies are to be found. 
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tical material concerning elections is also important for religion 
on account of the existence in Holland of a few denominational 
political parties, amongst them the United Catholic Party which 
for years now has attracted 30 per cent of the total votes. 

From the very beginning of its activities the Catholic Insti- 
tute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research has been keenly inter- 
ested in the compilation and analysis of the extensive statistical 
material at its disposal. For this reason it was necessary to raise 
the specialization in statistics to the highest possible level. The 
importance of this, for other reasons also, will appear from the 
following description of the general aims of the applied scien- 
tific social research carried out by Dutch Catholics. 

The position of Catholics in the Netherlands is that of a 
large and still slowly growing minority. While in 1947 Catholics 
formed 38.5 per cent of the population, their share in the popu- 
lation increase is nearly 50 per cent each year. As a result of 
centuries of repression, both politically and socially, Catholics 
still show considerable arrears, although to a decreasing extent, 
in many social areas. Consider, for example, the following per- 
centages : while the Catholic primary school population is 48.3 per 
cent of the total primary school population, the Catholic second- 
ary school population is 30 per cent of the total secondary school 
population. Catholics in higher education comprise 25 per cent 
of the total in higher education; Catholic University graduates 
constitute only 18.1 per cent of all graduates; and Catholic pro- 
fessors account for only 15.6 per cent of all professors. The 
Catholic population, therefore, is faced with a double task: in 
the first place, it must keep pace with the still increasing par- 
ticipation of the non-Catholic population in secondary and 
higher education; and in the second place it must make up the 
still quite considerable arrears. The problems arising out of 
these circumstances are extremely complex as many of the 
academic professions are either already full to capacity or soon 
will be, with, as a result, the danger that the backward position 
of Catholics will be perpetuated. It is for this reason that the 
Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research has taken 
for its aim the development of the demographic prognosis tech- 
nique and its application to numerical proportions in many 
kinds of social phenomena. A monograph of the Institute’s 
demographic specialist on the future University graduates has, 
therefore, attracted even nation-wide attention. 

Of no less importance than the position of Catholics in the 
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total social structure is their special position as inhabitants of 
the over-populated Netherlands which, in 1947, still had less 
than 10 million inhabitants but which, in 1980, will have a popu- 
lation of more than 13 million. This population in- 
crease has an important influence on the social structure of 
Dutch life, in as much as it tends to speed up the process of 
industrialization from which, to a great extent, is expected the 
maintenance of its traditional prosperity, even of a rapidly 
increasing population. This industrialization is taking place 
over a large area in south Netherlands which consists mainly 
of a homogeneous Catholic population. Although the remainder 
of the Netherlands has a mixed religious population, the number 
of Catholics settled there roughly equals that in other homo- 
geneous Catholic districts. The most thickly populated part of 
the Netherlands is in the west. It is a region of complete urban- 
ization and as such is almost unique. The largest towns in the 
country, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague, are situated in 
this district and are still growing, especially in area. The whole 
process of social change, expressed in a far-reaching vertical 
and horizontal mobililty, confronts all leaders of Catholic groups 
with enormous problems of adaptation. Provisions for material 
and spiritual needs demand increasing adaptation to new social 
situations, situations which may already exist or can be expected. 
By material provisions we mean here, in the first place, churches 
and every kind of educational facilities. Furthermore, organi- 
zation for social, charitable, medical and cultural needs demands 
special attention. All this has placed the technique of social 
planning in the center of interest for Catholic scientific social 
research. The instructions issued by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities to the Catholic Institute of Social-Ecclesiastical Research 
lie therefore, for the most part, in the field of planology, and 
lead to intensive contact with the civil authorities to whose care 
the problems connected with living-space are entrusted. A con- 
sequence of the authority which Catholic social research has won 
for itself, especially because of its institutional organization and 
the specialization which is thereby made possible, is that the 
civil administration also makes regular use of the research of 
the Catholic Institute. 

These adaptations, the urgent need for which we have briefly 
demonstrated above, are to be found in the second place in the 
sphere of provisions for essentially spiritual needs; in those 
forms, methods, and principles of pastoral care and of the apos- 
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tolate which may be regarded as most efficient for modern times. 
The study of the many possibilities of adaptation in the aposto- 
late demands, above all, an insight into the spiritual vitality of 
Catholic groups. It goes without saying that Catholic research 
in the Netherlands has, from the beginning, busied itself inten- 
sively with this subject. Although ecclesiastical registration in 
the Netherlands has reached a relatively favorable level, it is not 
trustworthy enough, nor are the breakdowns sufficiently detailed 
to provide statistical data which can be considered completely 
relevant. By organizing a census of attendance at Mass in the 
large towns, information has been obtained on the reception of 
Holy Communion as well as insight into the socio-religious 
function of the different Masses and of parish churches at 
various times of the year. The study of “‘paschantes,”’ i.e., those 
who fulfill their Easter duty, from parish registers, involves 
great difficulties at present. The “‘non-paschantes,” for instance, 
are not yet statistically grouped either by profession or age. 
These and other factors form the basis of the activities which 
the Institute is developing in order to raise the total ecclesias- 
tical registration to a modern, efficient level. 

Religious sociological research in the Netherlands has been 
characterized by extreme caution in the use of the questionnaire 
and the personal interview as research tools, even for those 
areas in which statistical data are scarce or entirely lacking. 
The Institute has generally promoted the development and im- 
provement of statistical techniques for social analysis, but has 
shown extreme reserve in the use of qualitative data which do 
not easily lend themselves to statistical manipulation. This 
reserve, however, is not negative. On the contrary, in this area 
also a specialization is gradually being developed. Here the 
immediate aim of fundamental scientific research is the refine- 
ment of sampling methods and techniques, with special empha- 
sis on the avoidance of that apriorism which may play a part 
in the selection of the sample. 

Not without reason has Boulard seen in ecclesiastical voca- 
tions one of the most important criteria of religious vitality. 
Investigations carried out by the Catholic Institute for Social- 
Ecclesiastical Research in this field have led to conclusions which 
are to be published shortly in a comprehensive report. These 
investigations are based on the extensive material made avail- 
able to the Institute by all secular and regular bodies. Investi- 
gations into the religious vocations of women have also been 
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begun. This research, certainly significant from a fundamental 
scientific point of view, aims in the first place to be of service 
in the planning of the spiritual man-power of the Church. An 
effort must be made in planning to co-ordinate the activities of 
all clerical and religious bodies in such a way that each achieves 
its optimal function. At the root of this planning lies the vision 
of the wide variety of opportunities and the smallness of the 
means available. 

It is this idea of planning which gives Catholic research in 
the Netherlands its special character, i.e. (1) its institutional 
character; (2) its centralized character — although besides the 
central Bureau, there are also regional bureaus in view of the 
need for the institute to be present at strategic points; and (3) 
its thinking in problem-units and the framing of plans for the 
optimum development of Catholic groups. It is this apostolic 
and at the same time scientific character, with a strong feeling 
for reality, this combination of apostolic and scientific responsi- 
bility, which Catholic research in the Netherlands is trying to 
realize. 

The establishment of the Institute in Germany and Austria 
and the requests for scientific help from the great mission fields 
in Asia and Africa, are indications of the value which is 
attached to these modern activities in wide Church circles. 

We may here draw attention to a single piece of research 
into one of the greatest problem-complexes of the Catholic 
Church in Europe, namely, the possibilities of systematic pro- 
visions for pastoral care in the German diaspora, i.e., in Schles- 
wig-Holstein and in Lower Saxony particularly, which are Pro- 
testant districts where large groups of Catholic displaced per- 
sons have settled. There are 425,000 Catholic refugees in Lower 
Saxony alone. Here the problem arises of how to give the priests 
and laity the moral and material support of which they are in 
need. On the basis of the sociological material which has been 
collected, the Institute has drawn up a program for this pur- 
pose called “A Scheme of Bases for the German Diaspora.” 

As sufficient parish pastoral care is impossible because of 
the wide distribution of the Catholics, special pastoral provi- 
sions must make up for this deficiency. To this end it will be 
necessary to establish bases from which regular priests can go 
out to help the over-burdened diaspora priests. The accompany- 
ing map gives the first broad view of this plan. The task of 
these bases is threefold: 
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(a) provisions for special pastoral care; 

(b) the founding of houses of retreat for priests and faithful; 

(c) the carrying out of charitable and apostolic duties which 
cannot be performed by the individual parishes. This 
great project is now gradually being realized. 


Finally, we would like to illustrate an essentially different 
function of Catholic ecclesiastical-sociological research in modern 
times. 


The two graphs accompanying this article give a picture of 
the differential development of various ideological groups in the 
Netherlands. They represent a single specimen of our compre- 
hensive investigations into the structure of Catholic group 
life which are indispensable to an adequate understanding 
of the place of the Catholic Church in the world of tomor- 
row. These are social pictures which must be built up with 
great exactitude from a wealth of facts. They are to form 
the groundwork for structural planning on a local, regional, 
national, and even a continental scale. The structure of the 
Europe of the future will bring large groups of Catholics into 
the sphere of influence of an unknown vertical and horizontal 
mobility. To give shape to these dynamic phenomena demands 
fresh methodical efforts in the wide fields of the social sciences, 
and far-reaching specialization combined with organized team- 
work in the different problem-groups. These tasks are made 
more difficult because of the scarcity of material and intellec- 
tual resources. 


In the Netherlands, however, there is a conviction that these 
analyses of Catholic communities inside and outside Europe will 
bring to light hitherto unthought of possibilities for the Church, 
possibilities of exchanges of spiritual and intellectual riches. All 
this is being done in the service of the“‘aedificatio corporis Christi” 
in a world which more and more is going to bear the visible sign 
of an essentially Catholic unity. 


Prof. G. H. L. ZEEGERS, Director General 
Katholiek Social-Kerkelijk Instituut, The Netherlands 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By far the greater part of the work of the Catholic Institute of Social- 
Ecclesiastical Research is collected in a large number of reports which are 
not available for publication on account of their confidential nature. On 
the other hand, some of the research findings of the Institute have been 
published with a view to advertising the socio-religious problems involved 
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and the practical possibilities in the scientific approach. The following 
list contains the most important publications to date. 


1. Sociaal Kompas (Social Compass), a Catholic bimonthly for sociol- 
ogy, sociography, social psychology and statistics. The subscription fee is 
$4.00 for 6 issues. The following articles are published in this review: 
“Sociographic Research for Missionwork” 

“Divorces of Catholics in the Netherlands” 
“Sociographic Aspects of R. C. Education in Amsterdam” 
“The Influence of Birth Control on the Spreading of Fortunes in the 

Netherlands” 

“Criminality and Morality among Catholics” 

“University and Society” 

“Sociographic Aspects of Emigration” 

“An Approach to the Problem of Vocations in the Netherlands” 

“Growth of Dioceses in the Netherlands” 

“The Adaptation of Pastoral Care to the Needs of Today” 

“Some Special Aspects of Agrarian Population Problems in the Nether- 
lands” 

“Some Considerations about Housing-Differentiation” 

“Unity of Teaching and Education” 

“Introductory Remarks about Propaganda as a Social Phenomenon” 

“National and Regional Problems of Employment” 

“The Situation of the Wage Worker in Indonesia” 

“Mission, Islam and Nationalism” 

“The Town-Papauns in New Guinea” 


2. In addition to the Review, the Institute has also published several 
books: 

Supply and Need of Physicians in the Netherlands, by Prof. G. H. L. Zee- 
gers, Prof. Dr. A. Oldendorff, Prof. Dr. W. R. Heere with the cooper- 
ation of Dr. J. Godefroy. 

Sociographic Aspects of Emigration, by Prof. G. H. L. Zeegers, Prof. Dr. 
A. Oldendorff with the cooperation of Dr. W. J. J. Kusters. 

Demography and Family Policy in the Netherlands, by Prof. G. H. L. Zee- 
gers and Dr. J. Godefroy. 

Employment Outlook for Academic Graduates 1950-1960, by Dr. J. Godefroy. 

Sociographic Research of the Vocation Problems in the Netherlands, by 
Dr. J. Dellepoort. 








| NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


Under the recommendation of the Executive Council of the ACSS the 
Philadelphia Chapter was reactivated by a meeting on May twenty-second 
at the Newman club of the University of Pennsylvania. Fourteen members 
were present with Donald N. Barrett acting as chairman pro tem. Four of 
the eight Catholic colleges in the area were representd as well as Catholic 
Charities, the Catholic Interracial Council, University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School, etc. Besides organizational matters discussion of research 
in Ukrainian assimilation and Puerto Rican problems in Philadelphia proved 
valuable and of good promise for the Fall meeting. 


AMERICAN POPULATION ASSOCIATION: 


The annual meeting was held at the University of Virginia on May 8-9. 
The program included interesting papers on migration, social security and 
demographic research, spatial distributions, labor force, and marriage and 
fertility analysis. Rudolph Heberle’s “Types and Patterns of Migration” as 
well as the availability and value of research with social security data with 
its proposed extended coverage provoked some discussion. Of particular 
interest was Irene Taeuber’s presidential address on population growth in 
the western Pacific. After some analysis of the problems of population con- 
centration the neo-Malthusian solutions were proposed as the main workable 
decisions. A final report on three years’ work of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Population caused some stir when it showed some glaring in- 
adequacies in instructor qualifications and requests for teaching materials 
already easily available, Clarence Senior’s paper on Puerto Rican dispersion 
in the United States showed the need for local studies of this minority group 
which is entering in greater numbers (and which is predominantly 
Catholic). 


Dean C. J. Nuesse of The Catholic University of America has been 
appointed by President Eisenhower to membership on the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships which supervises the exchange programs and selects candidates 
for awards authorized by the Fulbright Act. 


St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Franz Mueller is con- 
ducting a Seminar in Foreign Studies for a group of University of Minne- 
sota college students traveling to Germany this summer, as he is visiting 
Professor of the University of Minnesota in the summer session. 


Chicago, Illinois. The guest editorial in the July issue of The Voice of 
St. Jude is titled “Papal Teaching Authority.” It was written by the Most 
Rev. John J, Wright, Bishop of Worcester, Massachusetts. Since it deals 
with the assent to be given the encyclicals, the editorial is of immediate 
value to those teaching courses on social principles. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS TO A.C.C.S. 
CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 1952. 


The Committee on Awards of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
submits the following report: 


I. The offer of an award by our Society for research completed even 
though the number of our members who engage in research is understand- 
ably small, is now feasible. It is recommended that the citation carry a cash 
gift not to exceed $100.00 each year. This amount will ordinarily be given 
to the best single piece of research published within the previous year, e.g., 
October 15 of one year to October 14 of the next, immediately preceding the 
annual convention of the Society, In event of a tie, or the Committee’s 
conviction that there are two publications of equal merit, the Committee 
may divide the award equally between the contestants. The form of publica- 
tion is per se no title to priority, that is, a book unless better than, is not 
entitled to an award in preference to a monograph, etc, 


II. The Committee is of the opinion that textbooks should not be con- 
sidered but that graduate dissertations are not ipso facto excluded. Works 
which are as much as appreciably edited should be excluded from considera- 
tion also. 


IiI. The Committee recommends the formation of a STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON AWARDS of five members, with staggered terms, in order 
that the personnel should never be entirely unfamiliar with its work, which 
Committee shall have the duty of examining the manuscripts submitted to 
it and determining the winner of each year’s award by a majority vote of 
its members. The membership of the Committee initially might be for one, 
two and three years for one, two and three members who can be re- 
appointed, provided there is at least a 20%, change in personnel each year. 
This Committee’s decisions are subject to no other veto or approval. 


IV. It is recommended that the awards be made to members of the 
Society only, and the research fit approximately into the following cate- 
gories: 


Cultural Sociology (and Anthropology), Educational Sociology, In- 
dustrial and Occupational Sociology; Political Sociology; Rural 
Sociology; Sociology of Religion; Urban Sociology (and 
Ecology). 

Social Change; Social Organization; Social Pathology; Social Psy- 
chology; Social Theory (and History of Ideas); Social Welfare. 


Community; Criminology; Marriage and the Family; Methods of 


Research; Population; Public Opinion; Race and Ethnic Rela- 
tions; Relation of Church, State and School. 


V. If, in the judgment of the Committee no publication of the previ- 
ous year is eligible, the Committee can properly withhold citations for that 
year. Honorable mention of unsuccessful contestants may be made if the 
Committee judges such proper. 


VI. The Committee recommends the publication of this report in the 
REVIEW with the notification that motion will be made to amend the Soci- 
ety’s constitution if the Convention deems it proper. 
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(The foregoing was adopted by the Society in convention at Milwau- 
kee, Business meeting of December, 1952). 


THE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago 40, 
Illinois 


John D. Donovan, Boston College, Boston 67, Massachusetts 

Sister Mary Edward, S.S.J., St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Rev. R. A. Murray, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Rev. John Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 3, Mo. 


Western Social Thought. By E. Kilzer and E. J. Ross. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. x+516. $6.50. 


The authors of this useful volume begin with the Greeks and 
the Hebrews and close with contemporary times. The social 
thought of the Orient is excluded with the reasonable explana- 
tion that it “has had little effect upon our own.” Countries or 
writers standing in a more or less peripheral relationship to the 
main trend of Western thought are passed over lightly or omit- 
ted entirely. The authors have tried to emphasize the more 
essential features of the social thought of the West. 

A generous amount of space is devoted to the social thought 
of the New Testament, the early and later Fathers, the Schol- 
astics, and so on down to the time of More, Bellarmine, and 
Suarez. From that point on there is no formal treatment of 
Catholic social thought, although a number of individual Catho- 
lics receive incidental mention. The great social encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII are listed in a foot- 
note during the discussion of St. Thomas. In contrast, two chap- 
ters give a full treatment of socialism and communism from 
Saint-Simon to Trotsky and Stalin. Possibly the authors felt 
that Catholic social thought in modern times would already be 
sufficiently familiar to students from other sources, whereas 
they might be less familiar with the thought of their opponents. 
For the recent and contemporary periods the chief emphasis is 
on sociology as such and a vast amount of useful and pertinent 
information is compressed into a small space, almost in the style 
of the typical German Handbuch. 

The twelve-page bibliography should prove very useful. It 
is confined for the most part to English titles, as it should be in 
an introductory book of this sort. It should prove an excellent 
guide for readers who wish to pursue further the fascinating 
story of Western social thought. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


For a Science of Social Man. Edited by John Gillin. New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1954. Pp. 289. $4.00. 


Devoted to the now fashionable problem of the integration 
of sociology, anthropology and psychology, this volume is organ- 
ized according to the triangular pattern. At each of the summits 
of the triangle, two men were located, both prominent in one of 
the respective fields, but looking in the opposite directions; 
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vice-versa, each summit is looked at by two men standing at 
the other summits. The sociological summit is occupied by Tal- 
cott Parsons looking at psychology and Howard Becker looking 
at anthropology; sociology is looked at from the anthropological 
summit by George P. Murdock and from the psychological sum- 
mit by Theodore Newcomb. The third side of the triangle, not 
directly involving sociology, is represented by the anthropologist 
Brewster Smith and the psychologist Irving Hallowell. There 
is, however, a seventh man, John Gillin, the editor and the con- 
tributor of a prefatory chapter entitled “Grounds for a Science 
of Social Man” and of a conclusion entitled “The Forward 
View.” 

No unified science of the social man is advocated by the 
contributors. Their papers deal mainly with the reciprocal influ- 
ences of the three sciences through their relatively short history. 
Sometimes the authors are able to reveal little known conver- 
gences; on other occasions, they emphasize missed opportunities. 
In addition to this, they discuss the prospects of further con- 
vergence without foreseeing merger or complete elimination of 
overlapping. The first pages of Newcomb’s contribution offer 
a scheme for a well structured arrangement of the disciplines 
of social behavior and graphically show the departures from this 
scheme in the actual structure; they belong to the best in the 
book. 

Talcott Parsons’ paper offers a welcome condensation of his 
theory in its latest version; in this condensation, the idea of a 
theory of action as the common background for the three 
sciences is not emphasized. Passing in review the major schools 
in psychology, Parsons decides in favor of psychoanalysis as the 
best source of inspiration in sociology. It is noteworthy that 
Hallowell produces excellent reasons for believing that psycho- 
analysis is least fit for the purpose since it concentrates on cer- 
tain aspects of the immutable human nature and is unable to 
explain culture variability. 

Gillin’s conclusion is rather inconclusive. One is startled by 
his prophecy as well as advocacy of the toning down of the 
history of theories; in its place, “young doctors” should be 
taught the art of elaborating and testing a “useful theory.” He 
seems to forget that both the ability and the need of doing so 
is rather rare. In any case, the very book he is summarizing 
strongly contradicts his view since, after all, it is a valuable 
contribution to the history of ideas. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


The Rise and Decline of Liberalism. By Thomas P. Neill. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. IX+321. $5.50. 
I wonder whether the average reader will sense what a job 
it must have been to write this book. When reading it, I could 
not help imagining all the time the author’s tedious and trying 
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struggle with a topic so unwieldy, so bulky, and at the same 
time so elusive as to make it well-nigh unmanageable. One can 
almost see him just about immersed in a flood of excerpts, refer- 
ences, filing cards, and book marks. It is, therefore, doubly 
impressive that Professor Neill has succeeded in his attempt to 
fit this seemingly amorphous mass of data in a conceptual frame- 
work. He distinguishes between ecumenical and sectarian Liber- 
alism. “The former refers to that Liberalism which is identi- 
fied with generosity of spirit or liberality of mind, the latter 
to a precisely defined and rigidly held body of doctrine, a secular 
religion” (p. 23). Ecumenical “liberalism” is something world- 
wide, not restricted to any particular time, place, or social group 
— an attitude of open-mindedness, receptiveness of ideas and 
arguments, or intellectual urbanity. The author is, of course, 
not concerned with this humane habit of mind, at least not pri- 
marily, but with what might be called dogmatic liberalism, of 
which there are several historical and national varieties, such 
as integral or classical, democratic, and welfare Liberalism. 

As far as I can see, Neill does not define sectarian Liberal- 
ism; he describes it. This is understandable, because sectarian 
Liberalism, too, is a state of mind, a mentality. In my own series 
of articles on The Nineteenth Century Catholic Critique of the 
Liberal Theory of Freedom of Thought and Utterance (Social 
Justice Review, November 19, 1952 to June 1953) I said that 
by Liberalism I mean “that attitude, creed, or movement which 
aims at a partial or total emancipation of the individual and 
society from traditional and/or prevailing authority” (XLV/7, 
p. 218). The three characteristics of sectarian Liberalism, 
which Neill lists (Pp. 26-27), viz., opposition to established 
government, to authority of any kind, including religious au- 
thority (anticlericalism) boil down to the same thing, although 
none of them is a necessary component of any one particular 
phase of Liberalism. The anti-authoritarian state of mind, how- 
ever, “this attitude towards existing institutions,” Neill tells 
us “‘is indeed the only constant element in sectarian Liberalism 
throughout its history” (p. 27). 

It seems, therefore, that in admitting that “it is the Liberal 
frame of mind... and not any consistent body of doctrine which 
justifies the use of the word ‘Liberalism’ to describe certain 
groups of thinkers and actors in modern history” (p. 28). Neill 
somehow contradicts his own earlier description of sectarian 
Liberalism as “a precisely defined and rigidly held body of doc- 
trine.” It seems to me that I can subscribe to certain tenets 
which happen to be held also by “Liberals” sometime, some- 
where — without thus identifying myself with sectarian Liber- 
alism. As Neill very aptly states, “the Liberal’s doctrine 
changes, his state of mind remains the same.” 

Neill then took upon himself the Sisyphean task of tracing 
throughout the 19th century the endless chain of views, teach- 
ings, and policies that were supposedly or actually born of this 
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highly prolific Liberal mentality. The result is a condensed intel- 
lectual history of 19th century Europe which grew up, as it 
were, in a Liberal climate. But to put down which of the ideas, 
personalities, schools of thought, etc. were the fruit of the liberal 
way of thinking is a risky undertaking. I doubt that there is any 
foolproof historical method of interpretation and selection in this 
regard. Much of Neill’s presentation, by the way, is history of eco- 
nomic thought from a “geistesgeschichtiliche” point of view and 
an excellent one at that. In describing the Liberal struggle on the 
Continent, Neill somewhat neglects Central Europe. He explains 
this with the assumption that Liberalism was not permanently 
triumphant anywhere east of the Rhine, but looking at his foot- 
notes, one suspects that part of the reason was lack of source 
of material in English or French. Statements such as the one 
on page 252, namely, that “only a hardy few, German counter- 
parts of Herbert Spencer (!), stood resolutely against Bis- 
marck’s social legislation of the 1880’s” seem to show that the 
author is not very familiar with the Catholic social movement 
in Germany. As a matter of fact, the story of the relationship 
between Catholicism and Liberalism is told somewhat too casu- 
ally. Otherwise, however, the book should prove a veritable 
storehouse of information as regards the intellectual genesis of 
our age. It also contains beautiful object lessons for a course 
in the sociology of knowledge and ideology analyses. Unfor- 
tunately, the index is too haphazard and incomplete to facilitate 
use as a reference book. 
FRANK H. MUELLER 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Readings in Philosophy of Science. Introduction to the Foun- 
dations and Cultural Aspects of the Sciences. Arranged and 
edited by Philip P. Wiener. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. Pp. ix+645. $6.00. 


Readings in the Philosophy of Science. Edited by Herbert 
Feig] and May Brodbeck. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix+811. $6.00. 


It is symptomatic of our time that courses in the philosophy 
of science are becoming more common in our institutions of 
higher learning. Since the various sciences successfully fought 
their way into academic curricula against opposition from the 
“humanistic” disciplines, the value of science as an element of 
education has been taken for granted because of the obvious 
ways in which scientific knowledge has revolutionized human 
life. Some theorists of education have been having their doubts 
about this uncontested prominence of science and their question- 
ings have led to inquiries into the methods of science and the 
nature of scientific knowledge. Philosophy, which has sunk to 
the status of a poor relation among academic subjects at many 
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schools, shows signs of reviving half-heartedly in philosophy of 
science courses. 

Both of these two volumes of Readings, in addition to sec- 
tions concerned with scientific methods, scientific theory, the 
problems of biology and psychology, also contain generous sec- 
tions devoted to the social sciences, Feigl-Brodbeck giving them 
94 pages, Wiener 179 pages. Wiener is less aggressively posi- 
tivistic and behavioristic in inspiration than are Feigl-Brodbeck. 
The latter have scant sympathy or understanding for meta- 
physics and theology, although there was little call for reference 
to either of them in a book of this kind, unless it is self-evident 
that the acceptance of scientific propositions must exclude adher- 
ence to metaphysical or theological assertions, which Professor 
Feigl classes as “largely emotive” and without cognitive content 
(p. 12). 

Among the philosophers of science included in both collec- 
tions are: Henri Poincaré, Pierre Duhem, Morris Cohen, Ernest 
Nagel, Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell. Wiener includes selec- 
tions from Max Weber, Karl Mannheim, B. Malinowski, in a 
section headed Method and Problems of the Social Sciences. In 
the corresponding section, Philosophy of the Social Sciences, 
Feigl-Brodbeck include Theodore Abel’s article “The Operation 
called Verstehen” which rejects the concept of verstehen in 
sociology as adding nothing to knowledge. The authors of other 
articles in this section are not sociologists; one is an economist. 
Wiener gives Aristotle three pages, a selection from the begin- 
ning of the Metaphysics. 

Textbooks on the philosophy of science are few as yet. These 
two volumes of readings will be very serviceable for philosophy 
of science courses. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Problem of Abuse in Unemployment Benefits — A Study 
in Limits. By Joseph M. Becker. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xx+412. $6.50. 


Human nature being what it is, one has a right to wonder 
if all welfare expenditures intended to shore up the purchasing 
power of individuals do finally arrive in the possession of prop- 
erly qualified recipients. The modern economy being what it 
is, however, no one has a right to indulge in the cruel witticisms 
which are too often proposed, en bloc, about recipients of any 
or all social security payments. 

Herein lies the value of Father Becker’s study. He has 
addressed himself to the difficult task of answering the question 
as to how much abuse there has been, in so far as unemployment 
compensation is concerned. Despite many heated opinions, facts 
had not been furnished to shed light on this matter with any 
thoroughness. And much light is needed for decisions on proper 
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determination of “suitable” work opportunity, on extension of 
the ration of benefits to wages, and on lengthening periods dur- 
ing which benefits are paid. All of these are vital considerations. 

No simplicist answer is provided by our author. Rather, he 
presents an impressive array of information, analyzes it, and 
then arrives at a modest but guaranteed conclusion. 

This is accomplished by concentrating on a study of the 
period from VJ Day to 1947, a time when abuse could have been 
maximum. First, the varied notions of what people mean when 
they feel claimants are abusing the system are detailed. Then 
the pertinent factors of the period are investigated under the 
headings of official administration, and the ever-intriguing 
labor-force categories. Next, the author draws a fine-tooth comb 
through actual claims of the period and only then comes forward 
with analysis of concrete abuses. 

This sets the framework for his conclusion regarding three 
classes of improper claimants: the employed, those not in the 
labor force, and those voluntarily unemployed. The vast amount 
of detailed investigation which must have gone in to tracking 
down evidence of abuse, by either the working or the non- 
working violator, is a tribute to the thorough scholarliness with 
which this study is imbued. 

In general, the extent of abuse unveiled seems to this re- 
viewer slightly higher than the usual administrators of the pro- 
gram consider normal, and vastly lower than the more articulate 
(in this matter) public consider inevitable. 

A different sense of abuse is dealt with in attempting to 
assay the effect of benefits on the volume of unemployment dur- 
ing the reconversion period. This is perhaps one of the most 
tortuous passages for the reader not accustomed to such con- 
scientious attention to detail and careful chronology as charac- 
terizes this whole book. But one cannot help but feel that here 
is a conclusion which is founded in fact and reason: ‘The charge 
of abuse that was given the most prominence [that unemploy- 
ment benefits increased unemployment] is thus seen to be the 
one with the least foundation. Improper payments may have 
occurred on a significant scale during the reconversion period, 
but if so, they were improper more by the norm of the law than 
by the norm of employment” (p. 302). 

Father Becker’s book will be invaluable for legislator and 
administrator alike, and a “must” item for anyone studying 
security at large. It is also an inspiration for Catholic social 
scientists to emulate more and more. 

JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


La paroisse, cellule sociale. By the Semaines Sociales du Cana- 
da. Montreal: Institut Social Populaire, 1953. Pp. 204. $2.00. 
What the authors of the classic primer in parish sociology, 

The Sociology of the Parish, contributed to American sociology 
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in 1951, a group of professors of the “ambulatory university,” 
the Semaine Sociale, have likewise recently contributed to 
French Canadian sociology by their work which comprises a 
series of lectures (seven courses and four conferences) on the 
general theme, “The Parish: Basic Social Cell,” given last Sep- 
tember at Edmundston, N. B. The efforts of the American soci- 
ologists, however, have been directed toward a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the topic than that offered by the French 
Canadian sociologists. 

In one of the courses, “The Parish in the Church,” Father 
McCluskey gives the origin, constituents, canonical aspect, and 
role (vertical and horizontal) of the parish. Professor Pelland 
relates how the parish has been established in French Canada, 
how it obtained its statutes, and what influence it exerts on the 
parishioners. The editor of the “Devoir,” G. Filion, treats the 
subject of “rural parish,” whose pivotal life is the “man of God,” 
the pastor. The urban parish is the topic discussed by Father 
Gariepy, S.J., who elaborates on the structure of the urban 
parish, its various problems, and its possible solutions. In his 
interpretation of a particular phase of the study, “The Parish: 
School of Leaders and Factor of Unity,” Mayor Adelard Savoie 
asserts that “always by the shadow of the parish bellfry, the 
French Canadians established their routes, consolidated their 
strength, and remained indefectibly attached to their faith, to 
their language and to the traditions of their ancestors” (p. 121). 
Under the heading of “The Parish: Hearth of National Life,” 
Canon Groulx traces the historical development and cultural 
conflicts of the French Canadians in North America. 

The historical, legal, psychological, moral, and the theological 
aspects of the parish having been studied, there remained for 
Professor Falardeau to give the sociological viewpoint. He first 
examined the parish as organized around the core of the com- 
munity, namely, the Catholic Church, and discussed the function, 
nature, and elements of the parish. After a survey of recent 
parish research in Europe, in the United States, and in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Professor Falardeau proceeded to treat (too 
briefly, in this reviewer’s opinion) the problems and methods of 
research in this field. In the concluding paragraph, he makes 
a forceful appeal to educators to insert sociology in the program 
of study in seminaries and in departments of theology. He jus- 
tifies his request by quoting our Lord Who tells us that the Good 
Shepherd should “know his sheep.” The members of the Se- 
maine Sociale have responded to this injunction in no small way 
by the present investigation of the parish. 


SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 
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A City Parish Grows and Changes. By Sister M. Martina 
Abbott, S.C. Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1953. Pp. 87. $1.00. 


This is an ecological study of the parish of St. John the 
Baptist, Pittsburgh. It contains data on the changes in land use 
for this parish territory over seventy-five years, some local data 
on mobility of population and ethnic succession, along with some 
interesting, if not fancy, maps and illustrations. 

It is apparent that in Pittsvurgh, as elsewhere in the United 
States, Divine Providence protected the Church in the establish- 
ment of those old urban parishes. Considering the ecological 
changes in Pittsburgh since the end of the Civil War, it is amaz- 
ing that St. John’s location (in terms of present residential 
areas) is not worse than it is. This study points up the lesson 
that some knowledge of future population trends ought to be 
given to priests and bishops who must establish new parishes. 
Sister Martina also teaches pastors to keep an active eye on the 
real estate speculations in their neighborhoods, this interest 
being limited, of course, by morality and and prudence. 

This is a good M.A. dissertation and reflects well on the 
Department of Sociology at the Catholic University of America. 
Even so, this reviewer would be satisfied with less of the detailed 
information and more evaluation of what this detail meant in 
terms of the parish. Something covered, but not adequately, 
is the relationship between St. John’s and the national parishes 
within its borders. A more thorough analysis and depiction of 
their respective spheres of influence with the reasons for the 
varying influence would be valuable from a sociological point 
of view and highly interesting. One might suggest, too, that 
ecological studies have more value when they pertain to larger 
areas and where trends are more noticeable and demonstrable. 
But this is an M.A. dissertation. Sister Martina has done a 
good job and deserves a wide audience among Catholic sociol- 
ogists. 

GEORGE A. KELLY 


The Development of Negro Religion. By Ruby F. Johnston. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxi+202. $3.00. 
The Negro field-hand’s criticism that ‘“‘The white man don’t 

pleasure hisself in his religion” is rapidly becoming true, too, 

of the Negro. As his educational and economic conditions im- 

prove, and especially as he moves from the rural South, his 

religion becomes less emotional and other-worldly. There comes 

a shifting of membership from the Methodist and Baptist to 

the Episcopal and—in the North—Congregationalist churches. 

Catholicism, too, is “rapidly spreading among Negroes,” the 

author remarks, although she confines her treatment almost 

entirely to Protestantism. This slim volume contains a brief 
reference to the African background—pagan, Christian, and 
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Mohammedan—of the Negro; a short description of his ante- 
bellum religious activity. But its bulk is devoted to the develop- 
ment of post-war Protestantism, largely segregated, this latter 
notably as a consequence of the white man’s refusal to share 
his religious aids on terms of equality. 

This study is in large part a clear, simple description of a 
process rather taken for granted than proved; rather impres- 
sionistically sketched than measured. The factual data are con- 
fined to social surveys made of church groups in South Carolina 
and Boston. The author’s rather unambitious purpose is achieved 
within such narrow limits as permit little more than summary 
statement, omitting the details that make for a third dimension. 
She seems to overdo somewhat the national drift towards secu- 
larism. To cite only the situation among Catholics, there have 
been few ages of Christendom when such masses lived lives 
“white with sacrament” and maintained such centers for every 
corporal work of mercy. 

JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 12, Mich. 


The Experience of Death. The Moral Problem of Suicide. By 
Paul-Louis Landsberg. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. xii+102. $2.50. 


These two philosophical essays were written by a German 
philosopher, disciple of Max Scheler and the phenomenological 
school who, for many years lived as an exile in Spain and 
France, later was arrested by the Nazis and died in a concen- 
tration camp in 1943. The first of the studies, written in France 
in 1936, was honored with a prize by the French Academy. 
Landsberg never became a Catholic but was intimately close 
to Christ and on the road to Rome at the time of his death. 

The style and content of the author’s thinking which had a 
decisive influence on the personalist movement of Emmanuel 
Mounier, founder and publisher of Espirit, should and will have 
an impact on us social scientists. The meditation on death pro- 
vides us with enough material on the various kinds of experience 
of death to initiate a sociological study of the place (or should 
we rather speak of the strange displacement?) of death in our 
society. At a time when the relationship between individual and 
society is given as much attention as is the case today, and when 
social scientists feel challenged to interpret the loneliness of the 
individual, a philosophical analysis of the concept of the human 
person helps us to detect meaningful value criteria as indispens- 
able tools for an approach to the study of the individual. Lands- 
berg’s enlightening distinction of hope and expectation (p. 25) 
can be used for a more profound definition of the term “aspira- 
tion” which has gained an important place for the study of role 
and status. We shall certainly deepen our understanding of per- 
sonal and group dynamics if we learn to include supernatural 
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needs and goals in our observations and testing of individuals. 

The second essay, on suicide, is of interest to sociologists 
inasmuch as the author criticizes Durkheim’s definition of sui- 
cide and replaces it with one of his own. It seems that he is 
philosophically and theologically justified in doing so but that 
for the purposes of Durkheim’s research this change is not only 
unnecessary but would also be harmful. Just by way of contrast 
does it become worthwhile to compare definitions according to 
the different aims they are supposed to serve. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Manner is Ordinary. By John La Farge, S.J. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954. Pp. viii+408. $4.75. 


The trial of the Church and of her program for Catholic 
social action has no finer American literary witness on her be- 
half than Father John La Farge, whose deeds throughout a 
dedicated life testify to the world the universal merits and im- 
measurable love of the Church for God and for His creatures. 

In every age society seeks relief from social distress. Ours 
is no different save in the awful threat of technological progress 
and of human indifference to the tidings of evil. Perhaps that is 
why Father La Farge’s autobiography comes to us as a har- 
binger of hope. For as long as we have such a priest, valiant 
Jesuit that he is, we need not submit to craven fear. And society, 
especially American society, can meet the challenge of commu- 
nism and can revitalize democracy if its leaders heed his cogent 
words. 

Father La Farge’s facility with words is extraordinary. The 
grace and charm, the subtlety and wit, the wisdom and goodness 
of the man and his story delight the reader, who joyfully turns 
every page except the last. 

Of all the great and famous people and of the simple humble 
souls to whom he alludes, there is none as appealing as the priest 
himself, who narrates so modestly the account of his career. In 
the family as a noble son and appreciative brother, in the Soci- 
ety as an obedient and exemplary member, in the nation as an 
alert and industrious citizen and as a cooperative and construc- 
tive social scientist, he gives unselfishly of his talents. 

The wealth of his good-will, the treasure of his humor, the 
riches of his sense of beauty are the testament of his humanity. 

The Manner is Ordinary should be read and then re-read by 
every sociologist and every student of sociology. This excellently 
printed book offers the answer to the problem of our time; an 
answer that we need to apply to the solution of social tensions 
and group conflict. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox, Mass. 
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Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia. By George Boyle. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. Pp. 234+xi. $3.00. 

Just how the cooperative and adult education movement of 
Nova Scotia got started has always been a topic of speculation, 
and students of social action will welcome this authoritative des- 
cription of the part played by the tireless little priest whose pen- 
chant for goading others into thought and action was such a 
vital ingredient of the movement. 

The first half of the book describes Father Tompkins’ youth, 
training, and early career as vice-president of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Here his peren- 
nial receptivity to new ideas was demonstrated by his enthusi- 
astic support of a bold plan for uniting all of the private colleges 
of Nova Scotia with the larger Dalhousie University of Halifax, 
somewhat on the Oxford model. It was also during this period 
that his zeal for adult education bore fruit in the form of a 
People’s School for adult men. 

Although the union plan fell through and the experiment in 
adult education was too short-lived to be conclusive, Father 
Tompkins continued to be a purveyor of ideas. First-hand ex- 
perience with the poverty and economic stagnation in his new 
position as pastor of a fishing village at the eastern tip of the 
North American mainland only made him more impatient than 
ever with conventional education, and more set in his determina- 
tion to help people acquire the skills and knowledge with which 
to improve their social and economic conditions. 

Convinced that “motivation is the key to learning,” he in- 
vestigated cooperatives and credit unions and constantly urged 
people to get together into discussion groups to study ways and 
means of adapting these organizations to the solution of com- 
munity problems. Out of these elements — plus the energetic 
leadership and patient organizational work of a remarkable 
group of leaders, both lay and clerical — was the Antigonish 
Movement compounded. 

While Boyle presents a vivid description of the work and 
personality of his friend and colleague, the reader might have 
preferred greater continuity in the narrative and fewer quota- 
tions hewn directly out of newspapers and correspondence. 


MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Nature of Prejudice. By Gordon W. Allport. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xviii+537. $5.50. . 

The large number of new publications in the field of inter- 
group relations notwithstanding, this is by far the best and 
most comprehensive study of prejudice. The reader is given all 
the theories of prejudice and learns about all the experiments 
and tests designed to detect and measure prejudices. Allport, 
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the psychologist, in no way neglects the socio-cultural factors. 
Thus he has written an interdisciplinary study which is a model 
of integrated team work although he is the only member of his 
“team.” We should be grateful to him because he has repro- 
duced (in an abridged form) his outstanding paper on “Preju- 
dice: a problem in psychological causation,” which is part of 
the Parsons-Shils’ ‘““Theory of social action” where it was chosen 
as one of the five applications of the theory. 

Surprising and praiseworthy is the simplicity and elegance 
of his style. One need be no expert to profit from the book, yet 
the restraint in regard to technical language has in no way 
diminished the precision of Allport’s conceptualization and the 
clarity of his reasoning. 

The fine chapter on Religion and Prejudice corrects some 
conclusions that have been drawn from a survey made by our 
author and an associate nine years ago: a higher degree of pre- 
judice was found among those who reported that religion was 
a marked factor in their upbringing. Now Allport distinguishes 
between two kinds of religiosity: the “institutionalized” and the 
“interiorized,” and he can corroborate this conceptual refine- 
ment with reference to other surveys that had been made by 
using a better wording of the respective questions. 

Allport shows a keen awareness of the value problem, which 
is found more in the study of intergroup relations than in many 
other research areas. His guiding principles in this respect are 
similar to those developed by Myrdal, but Allport arrives at his 
conciusions by an original approach. Hence his book offers a 
productive contribution to the growth of social theory. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Social Psychology of Prejudice. By Gerhart Saenger. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1953. Pp. xv+304. $4.00. 


The subtitle of this work is “Achieving Intercultural Under- 
standing and Cooperation in a Democracy.” The author, a psy- 
chologist, thereby promised to treat the subject as a social rather 
than a psychiatric problem and has lived up to his word. The re- 
sult is a compact and handy reference book on most questions re- 
lating to the nature of prejudice and discrimination against 
Negroes, Jews, and other minorities and to the nature of social 
fears and social pressures that encourage and even demand such 
prejudice and discrimination from majority group members. 

Again and again Dr. Saenger calls attention to the impor- 
tance of the social atmosphere in evoking discriminatory acts. 
Notwithstanding bad consciences as inevitable consequences, 
gentile whites often discriminate because of fear that their 
senses of group security or feelings of belonging will be threat- 
ened by other gentile whites if they do not. Mention is made of 
men who do not discriminate against Negro fellow workers in 
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mines, in factories, or on ships, but who resume discrimination 
when coming up the shaft, leaving the plant, or going dockside. 
They seem to fear their own statuses were they to fail to 
practice discrimination in the broader American society. 

The author is of the opinion that the movement of Negroes 
into unsegregated schools, jobs, and housing succeeds best if 
pursued with nonchalant boldness by administrators. He holds 
that advance polling to determine readiness to accept minority 
members merely gives haters a greater chance to organize. 
Saenger also attacks the Sumnerite view that laws are useless 
in opposing discrimination. He holds that the enforcement of 
laws with honesty and determination advances justice by mak- 
ing the minority members secure in their legal rights and by 
making reactionary majority members fearful that their dis- 
criminations will not be condoned. Finally, gradualism is also 
criticized because of its capacity to harden into oppression 
rather than to soften into democratic cooperation. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 
De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Spanish-Speaking Groups in the United States. By John H. 
H. Burma. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. 
ix+214. $4.00. 


The first compilation within a single volume of the four sig- 
nificant Spanish-speaking minorities in the United States — 
Mexican-Americans, Hispanos, Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans — 
marks the distinctive contribution by Professor Burma to our 
ethnic literature. In the compact yet compendious volume, the 
four variations of culture pattern derived from a common 
Spanish heritage, specific problems of accommodation, and the 
crux of assimilation are treated with understanding and compe- 
tence. As solution to assimilation, the author favors cultural 
pluralism. 

An ample bibliography appended is valuable for futher 
detailed research, but the index is rather meagre for cross- 
reference purposes. A single appendix offers an illuminating 
account of New Mexico’s Hermanos Penitentes as an example of 
cultural survival. 

It is regrettable that recent statistics are lacking on such 
dynamic problems as health, housing, and migratory work of 
Mexican-Americans. The latest statistics presented on employ- 
ment, housing, and tuberculosis incidence among Mexican- 
Americans in San Antonio are for 1938 (Pp. 63, 90, 92). Recent 
annual reports of city health departments, housing authorities, 
or state employment commissions could have been utilized, at 
least for such areas as San Antonio, Los Angeles, and Denver. 

The author’s statement regarding allocation of state funds 
in Texas for scholastics (p. 73) is nullified by the Gilmer-Aiken 
bill passed in 1949. A few distortions will be noted, as, for 
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example, “The Mexican church is a mixture of paganism and 
Catholicism” (p. 81). The predicted eventual return to Mexico 
of the older immigrants (Pp. 104, 130) is factually negated. In 
general, however, Professor Burma’s volume is a masterful 
condensation to serve as excellent orientation to the study of 
our Latin-American minorities. 
HERBERT F. LEIEs, S.M. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


The Juvenile in Delinquent Society. By Milton L. Barron. New 
York: Alfred A. Knof, Inc., 1954. Pp. xix+349. $5.00. 


The Juvenile Offender. By Clyde B. Vedder. New York: Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xii+510. $6.00. 


Spengler’s thesis comes to mind in considering the arresting 
title of the first of these two books. Eight reproductions of 
Hogarth’s incisive engravings advert to the fact that delinquent 
society is not a recent phenomenon. These unusual settings and 
the author’s statement that his thesis is implicit in the title con- 
stitute a paraphrase of Sutherland’s “differential association.” 
The charges of determininism and of riding a scapegoat are 
anticipated and offset effectively in Chapter 12, which also gives 
examples of what Furfey has described as conscious righteous- 
ness and unconscious indulgence on the part of adults. Aber- 
rations from their own value systems by adults contrasted with 
their insistence that you respect these values are referred to 
by Barron as “unofficial” and “official” values. Juveniles desire 
to realize for themselves the values portrayed in the behavior 
of the dominant Protestant middle class. Delinquents and non- 
delinquents have similar goals but endeavor to reach them by 
different methods. 

Part I of the book contains four Chapters under the heading, 
The Dimensions of Delinquency. The nine Chapters of Part II 
insist on an interactive multiple etiology. The importance of 
the delinquent’s subjective individualistic definition of a situa- 
tion is considered. The third and final section of the book is 
entitled, Societal Reactions to Delinquency, but might well have 
been that of the last chapter, Delinquency Control and Preven- 
tion. 

Barron’s debunking of popular fallacies, sometimes igno- 
rantly held by “professionals” could create the depressing effect 
of tending to discredit much of the research already attempted 
although the need for extended research by experts is noted. 

In presenting the usual treatment procedures major credit 
is given to “community coordination” as exemplified in the 
Chicago Area Project and the “Brooklyn Plan” (deferred prose- 
cution). Special attention is called to Harry M. Shulman’s “‘con- 
trolled activity” experiment, which would bear repetition in 
other communities. Monsignor O’Grady’s testimony in the 
Washington hearings is thus corroborated. 
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Clarity of exposition and beauty of style characterize this 
book, and despite some of the unusual emphases indicated, there 
is, in the main, soundness of judgment in analysis and evalua- 
tion. A Pocket Book edition would make this important work 
available to the wide audience it deserves, and thus would help 
to dispel the many misconceptions that presently bedevil the 
work of competent practitioners. 

The foreword by Negley Teeters indicates that Dr. Vedder’s 
book of readings is intended as a supplement to a textbook in 
the field. It would indeed be an excellent companion volume to 
Barron’s. At least twenty of the references evaluated by Barron 
are presented in full by Vedder. In his “stage-setting” com- 
ments which introduce each chapter, Vedder’s style suffers in 
comparison with Barron’s but the two authors agree in their 
major conclusions. 

Among the seventy-one selections the reader enjoys and 
profits from the experience and the wisdom of such administra- 
tive and academic authorities as Reinemann of Philadelphia’s 
Municipal Court, Sam Glane of the California Youth Authority, 
Romano of the Chicago Area Project, Lowell J. Carr of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Arthur E. Fink of the University of North 
Carolina, and Jacob M. Braude of the Chicago Municipal Court. 
In addition to these, among the most rewarding for the reader 
will be “The New York State Reception Center” (Pp. 403-416), 
Sol Rubin’s “State Juvenile Court,” all the articles on “Parole 
Sponsorship,” and “The Group Worker’s Role in an Institution,” 
by Miss Gisela Konopka. 

Both books under review reiterate the necessity of “com- 
munity coordination,” a sort of “gestalt”? community approach 
to the study and treatment of juvenile deviants. Sociologists can 
hardly escape the implication that their discipline has a vital 
stake in devoting more time, in the problems course at least, to 
books such as those of Vedder and Barron. 

BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


The Sociology of Child Development. Revised Edition.. .By 
James H. §S. Bossard. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. xi+783. $6.00. 


This revised edition of Dr. Bossard’s well-known study con- 
tinues to emphasize the “situational” approach to the study of 
child development. The first two parts contain the usual intro- 
ductory explanations and definitions and a study of the child 
in his family setting or “situation.” Outstanding chapters are 
those dealing with family transmission of culture and with 
“what the child gives to its parents.” Part III contains perhaps 
the most unusual and original contributions: family table talk, 
the importance of language in family interaction, the role of 
guests and domestic servants, the effect of parents’ occupations 
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on child development, and the effect of family rituals in molding 
young members and cementing family solidarity. 

Part IV incorporates much of the current sociological think- 
ing on the matter of class and status differentials as mediated 
through the family group. Part V includes three chapters on 
problem families: parents with such problem attitudes as rejec- 
tion, oversolicitousness, and disregard for the personalities of 
children; conflict situations such as quarreling, culture conflict, 
and broken marriages; and situations of stress resulting from 
such factors as poor physical setting, economic pressures, and 
shame. Non-family influences such as school, peer groups, and 
general social conditions are treated in Part VI which has as 
its general purpose to depict the process of “social weaning.” 
Finally, in Part VII the changing status of childhood is placed 
in historical perspective. 

This book certainly merits recommendation as a worthwhile 
reference work for professors and students of the family. It 
contains much valuable material not easily accessible elsewhere, 
and the author shows keen insight in his interpretations of this 
material. The use of autobiographical data and case studies will 
have special appeal for students. The style is simple and read- 
able and the organization is excellent. The chapter summaries 
are admirable condensations of much complex material. On the 
other hand, the use of 1940 census data about nativity, bilingu- 
als, and servants seems regrettable in a 1954 edition. The author 
is weakest when he treats of the historical aspect of his prob- 
lem. He repeats many threadbare clichés about the static, dis- 
mal, harsh, and “other-worldly” character of the middle ages 
(see, e.g., Pp. 8, 9, 13, 605-7, 618). He identifies the crusade 
for birth control with the fight for the child’s “right to be 
wanted” and hence falsely labels the Church as an opponent of 
this right since she refuses to sanction contraception! (p. 723). 

SISTER THOMAS ALBERT CORBETT, O.P. 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences. Edited by Leon 
Festinger and Daniel Katz. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 
Pp. xi+660. $5.90. 


The subject matter of this book is narrower than its title 
implies. It deals only with research in social psychology, as the 
editors explain in their foreword. Moreover, all those techniques 
are omitted which have been “already standardized in another 
field” and adequately described elsewhere. Therefore the book is 
too specialized in content to serve as a text for a course in socio- 
logical research. It is, however, an extremely valuable book for 
the sociologist. In an introduction and thirteen chapters, the 
two editors and their seventeen collaborators discuss up-to-date 
research techniques, most of which are as applicable to sociology 
as to social psychology. Like most symposium volumes, this book 
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is a bit uneven in quality, but for the most part it is excellent. The 
writers are competent researchers and they write from experi- 
ence. In operational language they describe methods that they 
have themselves tried out and found to be workable. The book 
emphasizes practice, rather than theory. 

It is instructive to compare this book with Odum and Joch- 
er’s Introduction to Social Research, published in 1929, which 
covered roughly comparable territory. Probably Odum and 
Jocher’s treatment reflected the best research standards of their 
day as accurately as the present volume reflects present-day 
standards; yet the difference between the two books is enormous 
and indicates the revolutionary nature of the changes that have 
taken place in social research during the last quarter century. 
For example, Odum and Jocher had a single, rather general 
chapter on the use of statistics, whereas the present volume has 
an entire chapter (by Keith Smith) on distribution-free methods 
— a subject that was very imperfectly understood even by pro- 
fessional mathematicians a quarter century ago, and probably 
quite unknown to sociologists. The authors of the chapter on 
sample surveys in the Festinger-Katz volume say: ‘“‘None of the 
specific studies referred to in this chapter was done before 1940; 
few of them could have been done before that time” (p. 51). 
The statement is doubtless true and it indicates the revolution- 
ary progress made during the last few years. The present 
volume will be very useful for those who wish to keep abreast 
of this progress. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Women in the Modern World. By Mirra Komarovsky. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xii+319. $4.00. 


The author holds that after all the books are read and the 
courses taken, there is no escape from the challenge of living, 
for one must bring to family life “a quick and sensitive assess- 
ment of each situation” (p. 211). 

The vexing questions of parent-child conflict, dating, wom- 
en’s education, marriage vs. a career, the working mother, part- 
nership in marriage, and civic participation are clarified through 
an analysis of very interesting case studies. In the author’s 
commentary on these studies one sees a balanced presentation 
of moderate sensible philosophy. 

Colleges should be deeply gratified by the recent survey that 
shows that women college graduates are satisfied and grateful 
to Alma Mater (p. 11). If they had to do it again, 98 per cent 
of them would go back to college. Despite this general satisfac- 
tion case studies show that many college women do not adjust 
well to further study, to work, or to live in the married state. 
Studies presented show that motherhood and a career is not an 
impossible combination when there is full mental development 
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of both partners through liberal education which preserves a 
flexibility of outlook with an absence of fanaticism. 

The sense of social demotion when a woman abandons her 
career to give full time to child bearing will be eliminated when 
all, men especially, believe that there is no job so important as 
the work of rearing children to be fine human beings. 

A more widespread acceptance of a supernatural viewpoint 
would produce a new scale of values about the training of youth 
and its importance in life. While this book says little of higher 
values, the solutions suggested and the ideas presented are ob- 
jective and constructive. 

DoroTHY M. PARTON 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


World Population and Production, Trends and Outlook. By 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. Pp. Ixxii+1268 (497 
tables, 338 charts and maps, index). $12.00. 


This latest contribution of the prodigious Woytinskys be- 
longs on the reference shelf close to both readers and writers 
in all the social sciences. It is an assemblage of data far beyond 
the needs of any one moment in the life of a teacher or even 
research scholar. But it is essential equipment if one wants — 
and who doesn’t — a world-wide horizon in studying questions 
related to population size and movement; resource allocation; 
products of field, forest, waterway, and the regions under our 
earth’s surface; and several industrial divisions. 

The data are not original, of course, but have been assembled 
and presented here by the authors “without the help of research 
contributors or collaborators,” as the publishers note. The study 
followed closely a previous volume on employment and wages 
in the United States, and it is to be followed by a companion 
work on “World Trade and Organization” in a relatively short 
time. Like its predecessor, the present volume is a compendium 
of vast scope, not serviceable for text use or even as reading 
matter, but as an all-inclusive thesaurus of facts. 

Basically, it is a handbook on the accelerated pace of eco- 
nomic development since the industrial revolution, from the 
viewpoint of the world rather than a particular region or nation. 
It is interleaved with a compilation of statistics which is as- 
toundingly broad and varied in scope. Hence it may help the 
theorists to decide a bit more sharply on the difference between 
economic change, growth, development, and “progress.” Surely 
in an age when everybody is talking about the under-developed 
economies, a study like this may raise the question of whether 
the problem for the international economy is not the presence 
of some ‘over-developed” economies. 

On the momentous question of population growth and food 
resources, the authors probably let down the experts by offering 
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little that is new. But an abundance of data is surely available 
for those who need at least an introduction to this problem. 

In fact, one wishes there were more interpretation of the 
data, more correlating in general. The authors give an unavoid- 
able impression of scurrying along, of being anxious to complete 
their assemblage. Nevertheless, the result is very vast, and 
very helpful for the inquiring mind. The book is, in fact, an 
inventory of the material requisites for living as now distributed 
between the “‘haves” and the “‘have-nots” clear around the globe! 

JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Primitive Heritage. An Anthropological Anthology. Edited 
by Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas. New York: Random 
House, 1953. Pp. xxx+592. $5.00. 


The primary purposes of an anthology are the presentation 
of a body of facts and descriptions and/or points of view on a 
certain subject that are not easily available, as well as, a selec- 
tion of readings that are calculated to stimulate the appetites 
of the reader without satisfying him completely. The anthology 
prepared by Mead and Calas not only does not fulfill these func- 
tions but will, in all probability, do much harm. 

This collection of 112 articles arranged in 16 chapters con- 
tains more esoterica, erotica and downright phantasmagoria, 
than could be found between the covers of any other book. Apart 
from the undesirables represented (Rousseau, Engels, Nietzsche, 
Freud, Reik, Crawley, André Gide, Roheim, etc.), most of the 
articles are descriptions of sensational aspects of primitive life 
that certainly do not, as Mead hopes, “develop our understand- 
ing of cultlures as configurations which made use of some poten- 
tialities while disavowing others, configurations which were 
satisfying as great works of art in their intensifications of some 
segment of the arc of human experience.” One might also ask 
what educative purpose it serves to put into a supposedly repre- 
sentative anthology descriptions of the few isolated cases of 
homosexuality, patricide, and lust found among the primitives. 
The hunger and thirst for more that is calculated to be aroused 
by this book would seem to be the unhealthy variety. What 
harmful results may follow from reading this disparate assem- 
blage may be seen from the misleading statement of Calas, ‘“‘The 
ingenious (sic!) reconstruction of the origin of civilization pro- 
posed by the Nietzschean-minded Freudians, by Marxist-minded 
economists, and by legal-minded French sociologists are drama- 
tizations of extraordinary moments in the life of primitive 
peoples.” Sapienti sat! 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Turrialba. (Social Systems and the Introduction of Change) 
Edited and directed by Charles P. Loomis, Julio O. Morales, 
Roy A. Clifford and Olen E. Leonard. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1954. Pp. vili+288. $3.50. 


Turrialba, Costa Rica, was the locale for six years of inter- 
disciplinary research conducted by the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences and the Area Research Center of Michi- 
gan State College. The descriptive and factual material on this 
culture area is detailed and interesting, but the study developed 
because the personnel of technical cooperation programs felt the 
need for understanding the social factors that could determine 
the success of their programs. The focus of attention on tech- 
nical and teaching programs — the introduction of change in 
a limited area — makes both the area and the particular re- 
search of secondary importance; the real value lies in the gen- 
eral applicability of knowledge and methodology to other areas 
of change. 

The patterns of communication channels and barriers, the 
social systems and their elements, social status and its determin- 
ants, ecological phenomena of town, village, and community 
living especially in the large estate and the small holdings types 
of rural communities, the age, sex, and occupational groups and 
their relation to social structures, and the problems in agricul- 
ture, economics, health and sanitation have been studied in de- 
tail. The methodology, application, and presentation are clear, 
precise, and pleasant, although it is somewhat unfortunate that 
technical difficulties of reproducing some of the charts detract 
slightly from their full value. 

Since there really is no test of significance to determine the 
degree of refinement of observations necessary in survey work 
of this type it would be interesting to see presented further 
demonstration of change in action. But this could result in elab- 
orating the obvious. 

Turrialba should be of interest and value to social scientists 
engaged in community organization; it should prove especially 
valuable in the training of social scientists who will be working 
with social groups and culture areas where programs involving 
change are contemplated. 

JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Theoretical Anthropology. By David Bidney. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+506. $8.50. 


Fallacy, Fallacy and all is Fallacy! This is the verdict of 
Bidney on almost all excursions by anthropologists into the field 
of theory during the last one hundred years. 

Among the many he condemns is the culturalistic fallacy of 
the superorganicists with their notion “that culture is a trans- 
cendental, superpsychic process which molds the individual 
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while developing according to natural laws of its own.” The 
abstractionists’ conceptualistic fallacy fails to “differentiate be- 
tween a conceptual construct and the ontological object to which 
it refers.” By assuming society to be “the ultimate ontological 
entity sui generis,” and explaining all cultural phenomena “by 
reference to their functions in relation to” society, one commits 
the sociologistic fallacy. “‘To deduce culture from biology, psy- 
chology, or geography,” makes one guilty of the naturalistic 
fallacy. 

In this incisive fashion Bidney rejects ten or more fallacies, 
six kinds of determinisms, and five varieties of historicalisms. 

As a corrective to all these errors the author proposes his 
thesis of the polarity of cultural phenomena. By the polarity 
or complementarity of culture and nature he means, that while 
cultural and natural phenomena are in some degree independent, 
they are also mutually interdependent. “The cultural process 
requires as its indispensable condition a determinate human 
nature and natural environment that are subject to transfor- 
mation by man himself.” 

This is the most weighty and philosophical tome ever to enter 
the lists of anthropological controversy. The paucity of con- 
crete examples to illustrate his strictures on others and his own 
proposals makes Bidney’s valuable book difficult to read and 
somewhat out of touch with reality. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Techniques of Communism. By Louis F. Budenz. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1954. Pp. viii+342. $5.00. 


By providing a textbook on Communist techniques, the for- 
mer managing editor of the Daily Worker has filled a long-felt 
need. Hitherto, teachers of courses on communism in the United 
States have found it necessary to work with personal notes and 
excerpts from a wide variety of sources. Now, the most service- 
able references and quotations are brought together in a single, 
moderately-sized volume. 

The structure of this textbook is clear and easy to follow. 
Adequate sections are devoted to leading phrases of communist 
jargon and Aesopian double-talk. All the major areas of com- 
munist activities (labor, education, press, nationalities, govern- 
ment, etc.) are competently dealt with. The author often high- 
lights his point by means of case histories which, by detailing 
the story of an individual’s activities, make the presentation of 
communist theory and practice much more vivid. Thus, Budenz 
happily combines the methods of scholarship with those of easily 
read journalism. 

A few criticisms could be made by the high school or college 
teacher. For example, it is to be hoped that the second edition 
will include longer quotations from the leading Marxist “class- 
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ics.” E.g., from the Communist Manifesto, What Is to be Done?, 
State and Revolution, “Left-Wing” Communism, the Founda- 
tions of Leninism and the History of the CPSU (B). Addition 
of these longer quotations would not make the volume exces- 
sively large and would simplify matters for teachers who do 
not have the time to dig them out for themselves. 

One may also wish that Budenz had reprinted one of the 
reading lists to which he refers on page 310. It is especially 
desirable to have assembled in one place a list of periodical liter- 
ature which can provide both teacher and student with material 
which the daily press too often ignores. Among such publica- 
tions may be listed Counterattack (55 West 42 St., NYC), The 
Firing Line (700 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind.), 
American Mercury (11 east 36 St., NYC), Spotlight (123 S. 
Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y.), U. S. News & World Report (435 
Parker Ave., Dayton, Ohio), National Republic (511 Eleventh 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.), Human Events (1835 K St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C.), Freeman (240 Madison Ave., NYC), and 
(with reservations) the New Leader (7 East 15 St., NYC). 

While Budenz does in various places refer to some of these 
periodicals, it would be preferable to have them listed in a sepa- 
rate appendix. Perhaps, also, the next edition will provide a 
glossary of communist terms for quick reference. Some atten- 
tion can well be called to Karl Baarslag’s excellent little analy- 
sis of specific communist methods, Communist Trickery Ex- 
posed (Argus Publishing Co., 1802 W. North Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.). A section might also be added on the vitally important 
problem of why people become involved in the communist move- 
ment. 

Even without these desirable additions, Budenz’ textbook is 
ideal for college, high school, and adult education programs. It 
is ardently hoped that many schools will introduce it next fall 
and that the publisher may provide a special student edition 
and price. For a single volume analysis of the communist 
movement in the United States, it has no equal. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Toward Understanding Germany. By Robert H. Lowie. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. viii+396. 
$6.00. 


Toward Understanding Germany is an amazing book. “One 
Viennese grandmother” alone cannot account for such an ability 
to handle the language — down to Styrian dialect and over a 
hundred years of literature, nor the Einfiihlungsvermégen (em- 
pathy) in situations that were stereotyped from way back. Not 
that there are no flaws here and there (‘““Vermdégen” in a mar- 
riage “ad” does not mean “fortune” but simply “property’’), 
but the very choice of quotations and of “Lesefriichte’”’ shows an 
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outstanding “knack” for finding references that are very much 
to the point. 

Still more amazing is the persistent effort of the author to 
be objective. The life-long scientific discipline of the ethnologist 
and anthropologist is put to the test. The business of Lowie, the 
scientist, is not “to pass moral judgments but to describe and, 
as far as possible, to explain the segment of reality under dis- 
cussion. What would be thought of a modern zodlogist who 
should denounce the wickedness of a rattlesnake? .. . The moral 
judgments made by earlilelr generations of ethnologists are a 
special deterrent, for they often rested on inadequate knowl- 
edge” (p. 29). Admittedly, it is still harder to abstain from 
passing judgment on matters regarding contemporary civiliza- 
tions and their actions, especially when those contemporaries 
were enemies less than ten years ago. But persistent honest 
labor to eliminate commonplaces, prejudices, and stereotypes by 
comparing and re-comparing situations with those of other times 
and other places has been crowned with admirable success. 

The book gives more than applied social psychology, for it 
presents its topic in a broad context of culture, history, geo- 
graphy, ethnology, and even politics, painstakingly culled from 
an impressive array of sources. There is no wavering in the 
cool and calm procedure, even when topics come up that are not 
only deeply impressed upon our memories but also still hotly 
discussed with plenty of moral indignation such as the Jewish 
question, the German reaction to the “Amis” (American soldiers 
in the armies of occupation), and the indoctrination of the Ger- 
mans with democracy, as well as the “underground,” the Nurem- 
berg trials, concentration camps, and many others. Aware as we 
are of blind judgments, simplifications at best, hate-dictated 
well-poisonings at worst, we feel relieved with this introduc- 
tion to understanding, with all facts carefully checked and put 
in their context. How often do we see the roots of conflicts that 
feed on long-forgotten mistakes, misjudgment, mistreatment, 
to the discredit of such forces that now are throwing stones in 
the most self-righteous fervor. 

In Lowie’s own words: “‘Viewed comparatively, German anti- 
Semitism loses its unique character .. . On the one hand, anti- 
Semitism has flourished in various countries during the past 
century ; on the other hand, the xenophobia of which it is a spe- 
cific manifestation has raged similarly against other groups. 

... In short, anti-Semitism cannot be regarded as a specifically 
German phenomenon” (pp. 323f). To back up this statement, 
there are cited the Nativists, the Know-Nothings of 100 years 
ago in the United States. ‘The plain truth is that human beings 
are intolerant and that it takes a militant cult of tolerance to 
make them otherwise” (p. 327). 

THERESE J. MUELLER 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. By George 
W. Barclay. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xviii+274. $5.00. 


Taiwan, or Formosa, the 14,000 square mile island near 
China, has been the object of rival nations for over five hundred 
years. From 1895-1945 Japan administered and developed the 
island as a colony. 

The Japanese began by taking a census. Next they increased 
the agricultural output (especially in rice and sugar cane) by 
the introduction of fertilizers, equipment, and land reforms. As 
the island already produced enough food for home consumption 
this surplus was exported. By 1939 the total per capita export 
trade of Formosa surpassed that of Japan itself and amounted to 
$650,000,000.00. Since the Japanese had turned this trade over 
to private and government owned corporations the Taiwan 
standard of living did not profit thereby. With Japan’s prepa- 
rations for war, some industry was introduced to fill in gaps in 
Japan’s economy. Amid all these changes the social lives of the 
Taiwanese remained untouched and with the introduction of 
measures to combat disease the native population skyrocketed 
to a 2.5 per cent increase per annum. The author contends that, 
since ordinarily a population declines as industrialization in- 
creases, “deliberative fertility control’ should have been intro- 
duced. As a general principle he gloomily recommends that 
when a non-industrial nation is to be industrialized today, it 
can no longer rely on an “automatic decline in fertility,” and 
the undesired increase in people should be suppressed. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Transportation and the Growth of Cities. By Harlan W. Gil- 
more. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953. Pp. vi+170. $3.00. 


A promising approach to the study of the community as a 
social unit is offered by Harlan Gilmore who presents the hypo- 
thesis that transportation systems are a key to socio-economic 
systems. The major transportation inventions and the trans- 
port systems in Europe and America are presented in chrono- 
logical order from ancient times to the twentieth century. The 
important features of the social systems associated with each 
economic system are analyzed and the types of towns under 
these systems. Some of the changes in community patterns be- 
cause of modern transit inventions and the effects on the ecologi- 
cal pattern of the large city are desired. The lag in traditions 
following the change from one transportation and _ socio- 
economic system to another is explained. Modern American tra- 
ditions are treated with the suggestion that since traditions 
usually originate in another system they are unrealistic and 
thereby cause cultural lag in the contemporary American sys- 
tem. Therefore, scientific generalizations to be valid must be 
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formulated in terms of these variables: communities differ on 
the basis of the type of socio-economic system; the economic 
role they play in that system; and the kind of human transit 
system available (p. 145). 

Gilmore’s theory seems to be a combination of elements taken 
from Cooley’s transportation theory and Ogburn’s cultural lag. 
In selecting specific variables that can be tested Gilmore is to 
be commended for his search for a more scientific and realistic 
classification of communities based on a combination of the eco- 
nomic and social function. His ten-page summary is logically 
and clearly organized. The bibliography on the history of trans- 
portation, urban history, and types and location of communities 
is selected carefully from French, German, and English sources. 
For anyone interested in community analysis this book offers 
some interesting hypotheses to be tested by historical analysis 
and empirical investigation. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Successful Management of Matrimonial Cases. By Howard Hilton Spell- 
man. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv+306. $5.85. 


Love and hate can hardly be the subjects of classification or gener- 
alization. Each heart has its own way of breaking. In matrimonial cases, 
a lawyer is acting in the field of emotion, only slightly relieved by any 
rational thinking of the parties involved. 

Spellman’s primary purpose in writing this volume was to acquaint 
lawyers, sociologists, and the general public with the practical working 
tools for performance in this highly sensitive field, to impart a knowledge 
of the legal machinery applicable in the area of domestic relations, and to 
call attention to the basic social difficulties underlying legal causes of 
action. 

All phases of legal proceedings are objectively treated, from the first 
interview with a client to the concluding stages of a case. The author takes 
the position that it is no part of the function of a lawyer, as such, to 
judge the wisdom of divorce legislation, nor does he have the right to 
deprive his client of the operation of beneficial statutes. 

But what constitutes the legitimate utilization of legal remedies? 
Spellman answers that no lawyer should advise his client to violate the 
law of any jurisdiction. At the same time, he is convinced that there is 
nothing unethical in assisting a client to take legitimate advantage of the 
laws of any national or foreign jurisdiction. 

Taking the law as he finds it, Spellman is an experienced technical 
adviser in domestic relations problems. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


The Family in the American Economy. By Hazel Kyrk. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvii+407. $6.00. 


Income, prices, and standards of living constitute the framework 
within which a family allocates its resources among alternative and com- 
peting uses, thus spelling out its economic welfare as a family in our day. 
It does so within an economic system at large. 

The present study by this experienced teacher and author is not a 
consumer first-aid kit, therefore, nor a home economics primer. It is a 
book on the economy at large inasmuch as its nature and functioning 
vitally affect economic welfare. Hence the book wants to make a liberal 
impact on the student, disclosing what the issues are and where the facts 
can be found which are pertinent to understanding those issues. It is not 
a vocational work, by any means. 

In the hands of a teacher suffused with a sense of the supernatural 
role of the family and its natural primacy as an end of the economic sys- 
tem, this would be a valuable book for the variety of interesting surveys 
it summarizes. It covers a broad field of great importance for the teacher 
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in any course on the family — whether sponsored by a sociology or an 
economics department. But it deals with so many items on which correct 
bases for correct value judgments are paramount, that it can only be a 
teacher-supplement, it seems, for undergraduate courses, and a likely 
reference for higher levels in education. 

JAMES J. McGINLEy, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York, 58, N. Y. 


Marriage for Moderns. (8rd ed.) By Henry A. Bowman. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. ix+562. $5.50. 

Because marriage grows out of fundamental sexual differences and 
the adjustment of the sexes necessitated by these differences, Dr. Bowman 
uses the nature of men and women as his point of departure, unifying his 
ideas by the basic theme of adjustment. 

In this third edition, all statistics and tables have been brought up to 
date, and the newest material on reproduction and childbirth has been 
included. There is a discussion of the meaning and implications of the 
religious wedding ceremony, the meaning of religion itself to a full life, 
analysis of the question of marriage vs. career, consideration of the un- 
married in the today’s world, clarifications on the current questions rela- 
tive to premarital sexual relationships, and a discussion of the common 
problems of student and parent in the college world. 

Bowman’s excellent contribution to marriage education is as vibrant, 
stimulating, and informative as any college student or his counselor might 
desire. Nontheless, three negative criticisms to be considered are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Use of the expression of “mixed marriage” to refer to “differ- 
ences” in age, sex, size, etc. — adding confusion to the traditional use of 
the term; (2) questionable interpretations of Scripture on a level of 
“wishful thinking” and expedience (p. 282); and (3) acceptance of contra- 
ception throughout the work, although it is contradictory to the theme of 
maturity, selflessness, and the spirit of dedication permeating the book. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 


Our Child — God’s Child. By Mary Lewis Coakley. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 233. $3.25. 


Let’s not worry if our problem children don’t slip neatly into rules, 
for “there are fads in child rearing as in clothes.” With this warning Mrs. 
Coakley blossoms into a beautifully simple exposition of Heavenly Hints 
for the mothers and fathers of God’s children. 

Every problem of interest to Catholic parents struggling to set their 
children on the twin paths of personality adjustment and salvation are 
discussed with an ease born of experience. Sex education, the religious 
vocation, the “in-law” problem, dating, drinking, and dancing are facets of 
this universal exposition which is illustrated by numerous every-day ex- 
amples endowing the author’s suggestions with a homely touch and her 
journalistic approach and easy-flowing style induce the quick reading that 
appeals to moderns. 

This book would be an asset to the high school library; it would be 
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useful specifically for Home Relations and Marriage Preparation courses. 
Social workers, family counselors, and child psychologists will want to place 
it on their lists of recommended reading for Catholic parents. 

Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Seattle 3, Wash. 


The Farmers’ Movement: 1620-1920. By Carl C. Taylor. New York: 
American Book Co., 1953. Pp. vii+519. $5.50. 


Carl C. Taylor has contributed an excellent volume to the study of 
social movements which is currently enjoying a reactivation in the field of 
sociology. The author claims that there was and is a movement among the 
farmers of the United States as real and as pertinent as the labor move- 
ment. In spite of any differences of opinion that may exist on this premise, 
the book serves a definite need not only for the rural sociologist who has 
been seeking a historical perspective, but also for classes dealing with 
social movements. 

Taylor gives a historical and sociological interpretation to such farm- 
ers’ endeavors as The Grange, Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Alliance, Popu- 
list Revolt, Non-partisan League, and the Equity Societies. The origin of 
the American Farmers’ Movement is attributed to the “awareness of farm- 
ers that they had become a part of the price and market economy” (p. 10). 
And the high tides of the movement were reached during periods when 
farmers found themselves at comparative economic disadvantage, in debt. 
Taylor, therefore, correlates the crests of the Farmers’ Movement with 
the “troughs of the farm commodity price curve” (p. 10). 

Taylor started this study about thirty-five years ago. It really begins 
with the Shay Rebellion and ends with the rise of farmers’ cooperatives 
in 1920. This reviewer has been given to understand that the author pro- 
poses to continue his study of the farmers’ movement after the twenties. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Philanthropy’s Role in Civilization. By Arnaud C. Marts. New York’ 

Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xvi+206. $3.00. 

Over a period of almost thirty years Arnaud C. Marts has been in the 
fund raising business with intermittent services as President of Bucknell 
University, Director of the State Council of Defense in Pennsylvania, and 
Organizer of Post Security regiments under the command of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. With the authority behind this experience, he advances the 
thesis that the voluntary efforts of men and women to create a better world 
are an essential element in our democratic society. The theme develops 
the philosophy and motivation of giving, the methods, trends, harvests, 
and hopes. The book contains enough theory to give stability to the con- 
cept and enough practice to make the theory realistic. 

Every person associated with the administration of funds for religion, 
education, or social welfare could use this book because it gathers facts 
he has known about piecemeal but has never had time to organize for 
himself. In addition the author presents an ethic, sometimes expressed, 
sometimes implied which college teachers might suggest to the growing 
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citizen — that his contribution to the security of religion, education, and 
welfare is as important to his well-being as is the stability of his own 
life, home and business. 
The book might be recommended, especially for the Community Organi- 
zation Sequence in schools of social work. 
LuciAN L. LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Race, Jobs, and Politics. By Louis Ruchames. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. +255. $3.75. 

The Devil may not have all the good tunes; but he surely has an ear 
for music. So, too, Communism has no monopoly of humanitarian issues 
(however hypocritically held), but it is hard to deny that the leftist Vito 
Marcantonio has been the most consistent and effective spokesman for 
FEPC in our National Congress. His advocacy may have been the “kiss 
of death,” arousing such spell-binders as Representative Rankin of Missis- 
sippi to declare the FEPC a Communist first step to interracial marriage. 
But Vito sounded like a major prophet among a crowd of shifty politicians. 

The story of it all, including President Roosevelt’s reluctant Executive 
Order 8802 setting up the National FEPC, and subsequent politically sabo- 
taged efforts to bolster this by congressional action, is dispassionately told 
here with thorough documentation. State and municipal FEPC legislation, 
especially that of New York State, is discussed more briefly but compe- 
tently. The author, a Director of B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, under- 
standably stresses the Jewish angles of the FEPC history. But surely a 
solitary Catholic index reference, that to the Catholic Intercollegiate Inter- 
racial Council of Philadelphia, is a “near miss.” 

Ruchames does not seem too successful in his argument that a Federal 
FEPC would succeed in the South. The notable recent advances there in 
worker integration, which he cites in evidence, might rather suggest that 
better results will continue to come through Southern evolution than 
through Northern compulsion. The North itself is sufficiently backward 
in FEPC legislation. The unprincipled conduct of too many of our legis- 
latures in this matter suggests that “we have had an election in Lilliput.” 

JOHN E. CooGan, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Medieval Essays. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1954. Pp. vii+271. $3.50. 


These Essays are a plea for the study of Christian culture as an 
integral element of education, indispensable for the understanding as well 
as the renewal of our western civilization. The study of Greek and Roman 
culture which inspired Renaissance humanism has almost completely dis- 
appeared in favor of science as the chief content of education. As science 
in its turn is revealing its educational insufficiency, it is time, Mr. Dawson 
contends, that we turned our attention to the Christian roots of our culture 
which antedate both the humanist Renaissance and the modern scientific 
revolution. He writes: “If, as I believe, religion is the key of history and 
it is impossible to understand a culture unless we understand its religious 
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roots, then the Middle Ages are not a kind of waiting-room between two 
different worlds, but the age which made a new world, the world from 
which we come and to which, in a sense, we still belong” (p. 1). 

In addition to six essays which had appeared in Medieval Religion, out 
of print for several years, the present volume contains four new ones, 
and two others which had been published elsewhere: “The Christian West 
and the Fall of the Empire” and “Church and State in the Middle Ages.” 
The new essays are “The Study of Christian Culture,” “The Christian East 
and the Oriental Background of Christian Culture,’ “The Moslem West 
and the Oriental Background of Later Medieval Culture,” and “The Feudal 
Society and the Christian Epic.” 

Since his own writings furnish one of the best means for studying 
Christian culture and the influence it has had in shaping our western 
civilization, this volume can serve as an excellent introduction to such a 
study. 

ERNEST KIZeEr, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Sociology. By George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag and Otto N. Lar- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xxviii+740. $—— 
Sociology is a text for use in the introductory course and is suited to 

the needs of freshmen and sophomore students. It follows the modern trend 

of illustrating social theory with current research in the laboratory and in 
the field. Effective use is made of examples from primitive peoples. 

For efficient reference within the text, each paragraph is numbered 
(chapter number and the sequence within the chapter). Instead of the 
customary reference by page, referral is to the paragraph. This is more 
exact and tends to place material within the broader context of the chap- 
ter. The subject index, as usual, refers the reader by page number. The 
numerous graphs, figures, tables, plates, and pictures are well selected. 
A Reading Guide gives suggested assignments in five standard books of 
readings on sociology. 

The text is divided into six parts: Sociology as a Natural Science, 
Population and Communities, Behavior Systems, Communication and Group 
Behavior, Social Institutions, Cultural Variability, and Social Control. The 
development of the first unit sets the frame of reference for the entire text. 
The treatment is, however, not as materialistic as the unit title implies. 

GLADYS SELLEW 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


Sociology and Philosophy. By Emile Durkeim. Translated by D. F. Pocock. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953. Pp. xli+97. $2.50. 


Much has been written on Durkheim’s socio-philosophical theories but 
various and divergent are the interpretations of key-concepts of his thought- 
system. Hence, translations of the French social thinker’s writings are valu- 
able and indispensable for a better understanding of his theories. 

The selection of the articles translated in this book, originally made by 


C. Bouglé in Sociologie et Philosophie, seems significant. It reveals integra- | 


tion in a subject which is basic to Durkheim’s writings, the relative inde- 
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pendence of social phenomena of their substratum. This leads to Durkheim’s 
specific doctrine of social causation with its psychological and moral impli- 
cations. The translation of the essay “Représentations individuelles et 
représentations collectives” is a special contribution to social thought in 
English-speaking countries since it treats particularly of these basic 
theories. 

The other essays give characteristic Durkheimian social thought: 
“The Determination of Moral Facts,” “Replies to Objections,” and “Value 
Judgments and Judgments of Reality.” In the introduction to the book an 
interpretation and evaluation of the essays is given with full acceptance 
of sociologistic premises. The preface to the original edition by C. Bouglé 
introduces the reader directly to Durkheim’s thinking as seen by one of his 
followers and revealed in the four essays. 

Readers interested in Durkheim’s social theories in general will find 
this book helpful and illuminating. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, C.Sp.S. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Lincoln and the Know Nothing Movement. By Charles Granville Hamilton. 
Washington, D. C.: Annals of American Research, Public Affairs 
Press, 1954. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

“In 1856 the Republicans failed to elect their candidate for President; 
in 1860 they succeeded” (p. 1). Why? This succinct, well-documented, sta- 
tistically-inclined study of the Know Nothing Movement is a rather con- 
vincing attempt to prove that “The Know Nothings (turned Republican) 
were clearly responsible for the election of Lincoln” (p. 20). Whether or 
not its conclusion is justified, the monograph is a valuable and interesting 
source of information for anyone wishing to “know something” about the 
“Know Nothings.” 


Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy. By Alvin W. Gouldner. Glencoe: The 

Free Press, 1954. Pp. xiii+282. $4.50. 

Among the more influential names in Sociology, Max Weber enjoys 
a position of prominence. His theory of bureaucracy provides the frame- 
work within which the present study is made. The author, Alvin W. Gould- 
ner, does not uncritically accept Weber’s theory which seems to view bureau- 
cracy as a monolith, indifferent to the currents and influences of its 
concrete setting. On the contrary, according to Gouldner, the degree 
| of acceptance, and the particular form a bureaucracy will take depends 
on the philosophy of the people involved, the nature of the personal 
relationships within the bureaucratic hierarchy, and the particular rules 
to be imposed. Three distinct types are described in this study: (1) Mock 
bureaucracy, which is characterized by the failure to enforce or obey exis- 
tent formal rules; (2) Representative, in which the rules are enforced by 
management and obeyed by the workers; and (3) Punishment-centered, 
which entails efforts at enforcement by management, but persistent resistance 
by the workers. All three types are discernible in the single factory studied. 
It is situated in a small town which has preserved much of the social 
atmosphere of pre-industrial society. A new manager is sent in to increase 
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efficiency and production. He relies on the formal mechanism of the cor- 
poration, its formal rules and laws in order to achieve his end. The varied 
reactions of different departments to this bureaucratic procedure bring out 
distinctions within bureaucracy hitherto relatively unknown. 

Gouldner uses the analytical tools of “structural-functionalism,” and 
to this reviewer it seems that he has been rewarded with some significant 
insights, that are of interest not only for the industrial scene, but for the 
larger social and political scene as well. G 


JOSEPH M. FALLON, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston 98, Mass. 
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GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Gemelli, A., “Un Esperimento su ‘Morale’ e ‘Motivazione’ nel Lavora dell 
Operaio dell ‘Industria,’ Rivista Internazionale de Scienze Socialel, 
24: 301-10, 1953. 


Reporting a study of worker motivation and morale in an Italian 
factory, Gemelli includes pertinent comments about human relations in 
industry. He was interested in the value and limitations approach in a 
continental setting having socio-economic conditions different from those 
in England and the United States, where this approach has had most 
extensive application and study. The factory studied by the author 
utilized human relations principles in its organization and functioning. 
It also enjoyed a competitive advantage for its product. This advantage 
was suddenlly lost; and, although the resulting crisis was overcome, there 
was considerable worker agitation caused by their sense of insecurity. 
Gemelli concludes from this that even in a new, singularly favored indus- - 
try, competition forced conditions which revealed how closely human rela- 
tions and worker motivation are bound to the economic situation. 

Gemelli notes the many optimistic evaluations that have been made of 
the human relations approach to the field of labor-management conflict. 
Sociologically oriented research led to the recognition of the human factors 
in industry that taylorism and the scientific management approach failed 
to recognize. There has been something of a reaction, however, against 
those who would over-extend human relations and the new socio-psycho- 
logical orientation to the point of manipulating the worker. Human rela- 
tions could also be used to weaken the effectiveness of union organization; 
only vigilance on the part of the union can insure that the partial progress 
that has been made through human relations is not turned to the workers’ 
disadvantage. 


“It is just . . . to recognize that the worker’s moral influences his moti- 
vation, and hence his productivity; it is exact to affirm that ‘human rela- 
tions’ ought to be achieved in industry . . . to the advantage of the worker, 


but it should not be forgotten that the point of view of the factory worker 
and management differ. The conflict of interest is rendered less acute... 
while social and economic conditions allow, but it returns in all its crudity 
as soon as the two points of view do not coincide.” According to Gemelli, 
the human relations approach should be valued as a modest instrument to 
help productivity but can not be expected to solve the problems of social 
and economic conflict. Those disillusioned by scientific management and 
taylorism will be cautious in evaluating the optimistic claims made for 
human relations, recognizing that changing plant morale and worker moti- 
vation is primarily beneficial to industry and only in a much more limited 
sense to the workers’ advantage. 
CHARLES T. O’REILLY 

School of Education, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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Infield, Henrik F., “Sociology and the Modern Co-operative Community,” 
Journal of Human Relations. 1(4): 31-48. Spring 1953. 


Contemporary mankind has evinced ample political, if not academic, 
interest in human cooperative endeavors. Present-day potentials for 
effective interaction on an international scale should prompt scientific 
study of the bases and modes of cooperative social interaction. Few would 
disagree that this is a field of study proper to the scope of sociology. 

Infield has chosen three forms of cooperative community, the soviet 
Kolkhoz, the Mexican Edijo, and the Israeli Kvutzot, for intensive study 
on the basis that each involves total, rather than segmental, interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships in contrast to the more limited range of co- 
operation sought by consumers’ and marketing associations. His analysis 
tentatively suggests that, although each of these three types of con- 
temporary cooperative community has certain similar structural and func- 
tional features, the three emerge as ideal types, with the Kolkhoz and 
Kvutza at the more polar positions. In theory, if not in practice, the three 
resemble each other in their agricultural orientation, economic motivation, 
adherence to the Rochdale principles, internal autonomy, and modification 
of traditional social institutions. In practice, however, obvious differences 
appear between the Kvutza on the one hand and the Kolkhoz and Edijos 
“on the other. The latter were established by administrative decree rather 
than through voluntary, spontaneous decision on the part of the people 
involved; the same external control by the government which motivated 
their origination has continued to be a prominent force behind their main- 
tenance and operation; only in the case of the Kvutza has modification of 
such basic social institutions as the family occurred. It seems doubtful 
that motivation and modes of true cooperation can be understood through 
a study of the Kolkhoz and the Edijo since whatever semblance of coopera- 
tion exists bears the mark of external compulsion. For basic understand- 
ing of spontaneous cooperation more can be gained from the study of 
details of interaction with respect to the Kvutza. 

In his resume of cooperative communities, Infield eliminates both 
religious and socio-reformistic communities as models of cooperative inter- 
action because of the few persons involved and the usual short duration 
of their existence. However, more real cooperation seems to be functioning 
in so religiously-oriented a community as the Hutterite than in two of the 
three examples analyzed here in detail. The failure of the so-called socio- 
reformistic cooperative communities may serve to pin-point the general 
validity of the moral right to private owenrship rooted in man’s nature. 
Only through external force, as in the case of the Kolkhoz and the Edijos, 
or through religiously or philosophically maintained motivation, as in the 
case of the Hutterites and probably the Krutza communities, can this right 
be effectively abridged in its exercise. The effects of these divergent means 
should be apparent in the quality of the cooperation which results. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Hayes, Margaret L., and Mary Elizabeth Conklin, “Intergroup Attitudes 
and Experimental Changes,” The Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXII (September, 1953): 19-36. (Twelve tables and five figures). 
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This article presents the findings of a study undertaken by a faculty 
committee of the New York State College for Teachers, participating in 
the College Study in Intergroup Relations. The purpose of the study was 
three-fold: 1) to determine the quality and extent of some desirable 
changes in intergroup attitudes that can be brought about in adolescents 
through directed teaching; 2) to determine the relative effectiveness of 
different types of teaching: and 3) to learn how response to attempts to 
change attitudes is related to various indices of group membership. Atten- 
tion was focused on changing attitudes toward the Jew, the Negro, the 
immigrant, and the problem of the slum. 

Participating in the First Year Project (1945-46) were tenth-grade 
pupils of public and private schools both rural and urban. Included were 
children of native-born and foreign-born parentage, members of the Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, and family economic levels designated 
as “good,” “high,” and “low.” In each school an Experimental Group and 
a Control Group were taught by the same teacher, who was selected because 
of interest in intergroup relations and expertness in teaching. After a 
series of conferences acquainting the cooperating teachers with the gen- 
eral aims of the study, each teacher selected a different technique for the 
presentation of a unit of subject matter on intergroup relations. A given 
unit was studied by the Experimental Group only, but selected evaluation 
techniques and a data sheet on social background were administered to both 
the Experimental and Control groups in each school at the completion of 
the teaching of the unit. The findings for the First Year Project were: 
1) a larger percentage of pupils in the Experimental Group improved in 
attitude as compared with the Control Group; 2) the procedures used for 
changing attitudes were successful, but there is no definite evidence that 
one technique was more successful than another; 3) a larger percentage 
of girls showed improved attitudes in the Experimental Group, but there 
was little sex difference in the total scores for the Control Group; 4) New- 
stock Americans showed the greatest gain in favorable attitudes with the 
Jewish group ranking next in order; and 5) there were no appreciable 
differences among different intelligence groups. 

The Second Year Project (1946-47) was conducted among eighth grade 
pupils in four schools representing both rural and urban localities and 
varied cultural, economic, and religious backgrounds. The techniques 
employed in the presentation of subject matter were: direct experience, 
vicarious experience, and the intellectual approach. Attention was centered 
on change in attitude toward the Jew and the Negro along with progress 
in social acceptance. The findings of the Second Year Project showed: 
1) a larger increase in social acceptance for the Experimental Group; 2) 
a close relation between improved attitudes and the use of the technique 
of vicarious experience; and 3) a variety of factors influence pupils which 
may help to explain their tendency to react selectively to educational 
stimuli. 

SISTER MARY JEANINE, O.S.F. 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Byrd, Harry Flood, “The Size and Cost of Government,” The Annals, 292: 
11-17, March, 1954. 
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Senator Byrd has a wide reputation for his perennial concern over 
the cost of government. Although this interest does not always parallel 
an equally acute awareness on his part of the social factors and needs that 
have played a large role in the expansion and specialization of govern- 
mental functions, Senator Byrd can usually be read with interest and profit 
when he composes any variation on his favorite theme. His article is one 
of the more interesting of the sixteen contributions to this issue of The 
Annals devoted to “Bureaucracy and Democratic Government.” 

The Senator brings the reader more or less up-to-date on the general 
statistics concerning government employment levels and cost of increased 
functions, but he frequently documents his review with “loaded” samples 
of expenditures. He shows that certain bureaus have expanded costs 
twenty or thirty-fold over the last twenty-five years. In the Office of 
Education, expenditures went from 3% million dollars a year in 1929 to 
200 million in 1954, well over a fifty-fold increase. It is questionable 
whether such extreme differentials add much to an over-all trend of which 
we are all aware. It reminds one of the game so popular among social 
scientists in which one converts defense expenditures into “equivalent 
value” in terms of social programs of a non-military nature. Without 
questioning the reliability of the data presented, one is in no position to 
make an accurate evaluation until many other factors are taken into con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, governmental measures aimed at providing for 
the general welfare do not lend themselves to easy empirical analysis. 

Senator Byrd is also disturbed by many of the evils associated with 
bureaucratic government. He rightly criticizes numerous areas of wide- 
spread functional overlap in many of the federal agencies. The Senator is 
on solid ground when he maintains that government could be operated 
much more efficiently than it is. His general conclusion that local and state 
governments can provide remedies for social problems that are either 
regional or national in scope is more open to question. The economic school 
to which the Senator belongs holds as a primary premise that balancing 
the budget holds unchallenged priority. Once that goal is achieved, they 
believe, we could move forward to other problems. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that Senator Byrd’s voting record on social legislation 
reflects this philosophy which tends to result in social consciousness being 
affixed to a rigid system of economics. Balanced budgets are indeed im- 
portant, but there remain a number of factors which may be even more 
important in our contemporary society. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 
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